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By  Joseph  T.  Sixgewai.d,  Jr. 

The  (\mlill(‘ra  Koal,  or  eastt'rn  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes, 
was  famous  in  the  Spanish  colonial  days  for  its  great  silver 
honan/as,  hut  for  over  a  (juarter  century  it  has  been  one  of 
the  world’s  im])ortant  soun*es  of  tin  and  is  one  of  increasing 
productivity.  The  portion  of  the  chain  that  lies  between  La  Paz 
and  Oruro  has  been  relatively  inaccessible,  due  to  its  distance  from 
railroads  and  the  e.xtremely  high  elevations  at  which  the  tin  veins 
lie.  It  comprises  for  the  most  part  a  series  of  high,  glacier  and  snow 
covered  peaks  called  the  Quimsa  ('ruz  Range',  which  is  terminated  on 
the  north  by  the  La  Paz  River  and  on  the  south  by  the  Santa  Vela 
Cruz  Pass,  separating  it  from  the  less  lofty  Santa  Ve'la  ('ruz  grouj). 
'Phe  difliculties  of  travel  in  these  rugged  mountains  are  so  great  that 
until  very  recently  their  economic  possibilities  were  not  known  and 
the  e.xploitation  of  their  numerous  and  rich  tin  veins  had  been  under¬ 
taken  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Increasing  interest  in  the  region 
has  finally  culminated  in  the  great  American  mining  interests  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Guggenheim  brothers  accpiiring  extensive  properties 
and  commencing  their  development. 

The  older  mining  operations  in  the  Quimsa  Cruz  region  centered 
about  the  Araca  district  on  the  northwest  slope  of  the  range*,  which 
is  reached  from  La  Paz  by  way  of  the  La  Paz  River  valley,  and  in 
several  districts  toward  the  south  end  in  the  region  of  Santa  Vela 
Cruz  Pass,  which  are  reached  by  crossing  the  high  plateau  either  from 
Oruro  or  from  Eucalyptus,  a  station  on  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia 
Railway  a  short  distance  north  of  Oruro.  There  is  practically  no 
traffic  along  the  range  between  the  two  regions  on  account  of  the 
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highly  accidented  character  of  the  intervening  topography.  The 
geologic  explorations  of  the  (leorge  Huntington  Williams  Memorial 
Expedition  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  rniversity  in  1919  necessitated 
traversing  the  range  longitudinally-  a  journey  that  disclosed  to  its 
members  views  of  stupendous  Alpine  glaciation,  vast  snowfields,  and 
gigantic  peaks. 

The  Andean  traveler  soon  learns  that  one  can  not  get  aiiN-A^'here  in 
the  Andes  except  on  mule  hack,  and  yet  whenever  and  wherever  he 
is  confronted  with  the  need  of  mules  he  must  go  through  an  endless 
bargaining  and  long  waiting  until  the  animals  are  made  ready  for  the 
trip,  such  as  would  lead  a  novice  to  suppose  that  mule  hiring  was  a 
very  unusual  and  unexpected  sort  of  transaction.  But  vexations 
over  the  inevitable  delays  are  largely  soothed  by  the  interesting  scenes 
and  varied  life  that  he  linds  about  him.  All  the  Bolivian  cities  have 
features  of  special  interest  to  the  traveler.  Oruro  is  a  city  of  one- 
story  adobe  houses,  spread  out  on  the  high  plateau  at  the  base  of 
the  Oruro  hills,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  important  commercial  centers 
of  the  country,  ('orocoro,  which  lies  farther  west  on  the  high  pla¬ 
teau  nestled  in  a  group  of  low  hills,  is  a  large  Indian  town,  in  which 
the  white  population  constitutes  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the 
whole.  Its  mines  have  achieved  much  fame  as  producers  of  native 
copper  ores,  sharing  with  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  the  Ignited 
States  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  two  localities  where  the  chief 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  metal  is  in  the  metallic  fomi.  Colque- 
chaca,  of  colonial  renown  as  a  silver  producer,  is  now  undergoing  an 
important  revival  as  a  producer  of  tin  and  silver,  so  that  it  presents 
the  weird  spectacle  of  a  neat  rebuilt  center  surrounded  by  street 
after  street  of  buildings  in  ruins,  mementos  of  the  past  prosperity. 
More  striking  is  the  situation  of  Botosi,  a  city  of  over  20,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  symmetrical  conical  peak  of  the 
same  name  that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  produced  more 
silver  than  any  other  area  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Sucre  is  the  classic 
city  of  Bolivia.  It  possesses  a  more  genial  climate  than  the  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  cities,  and  its  inhabitants  have  had  to  devote  less 
energy  to  the  mere  fight  for  existence  against  cold  and  elevation, 
so  that  it  prides  itself  on  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  education 
superior  to  that  of  other  Bolivian  cities.  Its  remote  location,  far 
from  existing  railroads,  has  also  preserved  with  few  changes  the  archi¬ 
tectural  features  of  the  colonial  period.  The  view  across  the  house¬ 
tops  from  the  roof  of  the  municipal  building  shows  continuous  row's 
of  red-tile  roofs  without  the  unartistic  interruptions  of  corrugated 
iron  roofs  and  similar  jarring  modern  touches  of  more  progressive 
industrial  Andean  cities.  Still  low'er  and  with  more  balmy  climate 
is  Cochabamba.  Its  ready  accessibility  makes  it  a  favorite  resort 
for  those  seeking  to  escape  for  a  while  the  more  rigorous  climates  of 
the  more  elevated  cities;  yet  Cochabamba  has  an  elevation  of  8,700 
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feet,  which  in  the  rnited  States  would  rank  it  among  our  highest 
cities.  Despite  their  many  attractive  and  unique  features,  not  one 
of  these  cities  can  arouse  the  interest  that  La  Paz  does.  If  asked 
which  South  American  city  above  all  others  should  one  not  fail  to 
see,  the  inevitable  answer  must  he  La  Paz. 

La  Paz  is  situated  in  a  basinlike  depression  between  the  mountains 
and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  high  plateau  which  the  La  Paz  River 
has  scoured  out  of  a  great  thickness  of  detrital  material  that  was 
washed  out  of  the  mountains  by  streams  of  an  earlier  geologic  period- 
Although  the  river  has  cut  the  basin  to  a  depth  of  1,500  feet,  it  has 
failed  to  reach  the  solid  rock  beneath  the  alluvial  mantel.  Tlie  lucky 
traveler  will  reach  La  Paz  on  Saturday  afternoon.  If  he  comes  from 
the  north  or  the  south  his  train  •will  have  paralleled  the  snowy  peaks 
to  the  east  for  several  hours  and  then  turned  abruptly  to  meet  them. 
Ilis  watch  tells  him  he  is  about  due  in  La  Paz,  but  his  eye  sees  ordy 
the  flat,  sparsely  inhabited,  high  plateau  that  the  train  is  traversing 
and  its  sudden  termination  by  the  giant  Illimani  and  neighboring 
peaks  ahead.  The  train  stops  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  depression  that  lies  between  it  and  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains.  At  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  over  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  astonished  traveler,  the  city  of  La  Paz  unfolds  itself. 
Converging  toward  the  same  point,  from  all  directions  on  the  high 
plateau,  are  Indians,  llamas,  and  donkeys,  all  with  bundles  on  their 
backs  filled  with  the  products  and  produce  of  the  surrounding  region 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  great  market.  ^Vfter  a  brief  halt  the  train 
begins  the  descent  to  the  city  by  a  series  of  long  curves  and  switch¬ 
backs  around  the  walls  of  the  basin.  The  converging  groups  of 
humanity  and  beasts  on  the  “alto”  are  being  discharged  as  a  contin¬ 
uous  stream  down  a  broad  trail  which,  with  steeper  gradients  than 
those  of  the  railroatl,  makes  a  more  rajiid  though  likewise  circuitous 
descent  to  the  city.  The  streets  are  crowded  with  the  arriving 
Indians  and  their  beasts  of  burden,  hurrying  hither  and  thither. 
But  the  quiet  tread  of  the  llama,  the  silent  footsteps  of  the  barefooted 
or  sandal-shod  Indians,  and  the  absence  of  the  noise  of  vehicular 
traffic  impart  a  strange  stillness  to  the  scene  of  bustling  activity. 
One  almost  feels  he  is  looking  at  pictures  rather  than  actually  wander¬ 
ing  through  streets  teeming  with  life. 

The  climax  of  the  treat  is  reserved  for  Sunday  morning,  when  the 
newly  arrived  visitor  sallies  forth  to  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  Indian  market  in  all  South  America.  Where  the  innumer¬ 
able  Indians  and  llamas  and  donkeys  disappeared  to  Saturday 
afternoon  is  inexplicable.  Saturday  evening  the  streets  were  quiet 
and  deserted  except  for  the  hurried  passage  of  occasional  belated 
groups ;  but  Sunday  morning  all  have  turned  out  en  masse  from  their 
nocturnal  hiding  places,  spread  their  wares  along  both  curbs  of  the 
downtown  streets,  and  are  surging  to  and  fro,  looking,  gossiping. 
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Photograph  by  Jonoph  T.  Sinyewpld,  jr. 

THK  LARAMCOTA  VALLKA',  WHICH  ADJOINS  THK  CHO JNACOTA  VALLKY  ON  THE  NORTH. 
One  of  the  );lai'iate<l  valleys  crossed  on  tlie  road  from  .Vraca. 


Pbotocniph  by  Joseph  T.  Siacewald,  jr. 

JACHACl  NOrOLLO,  OK  THK  (JUKAT  SNOW  MOUNTAIN,  SEKN  KKOM  THE  UHOJNAUOTA  MINE. 
A  lypical  view  of  the  (juinisa  Cniz  Uange. 


Pbutocrapb  by  Jow'ph  T.  Siosowald,  jr. 

THE  BAKE  KIIXIES  BETWEEN  THE  (!LA(’!ERS  REWARD  THE  BR()SI»E(TOR  WITH  VEINS  CARKVINIJ  HUIH-GRADE  TIN  ORES. 
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and  buying.  Housekeepers  elbow  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
followed  closely  by  their  Indian  maids  with  baskets  for  the  marketing: 
the  Cholas,  in  their  striking  and  characteristic  costume  with  stiff 
white  straw  hats,  facetiously  yet  appropriate!}’  called  ‘'white  enameled 
derbias”  by  the  American  mining  men,  attract  the  attention  of  the 
foreigner;  but  the  center  of  interest  is  the  Indian,  from  the  oldest 
old  woman  to  the  tiniest  tot.  On  week  days  the  crowds  are  less 
dense  and  the  display  of  goods  not  spread  through  so  many  streets; 
but  oven  on  those  days  time  does  not  hang  heavy  on  one’s  hands 
while  waiting  for  his  arriero  and  mules,  as,  no  matter  how  often 
repeated,  a  stroll  through  the  town  is  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure 
and  fascination. 

The  trail  to  the  Quimsa  Cruz  region  from  La  Paz  descends  the  valley 
of  the  La  Paz  River.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  highway  is  dotted  with 
the  long-strung-out  suburbs  of  the  city;  then  settlements  become  less 
and  less  frefjuent  and  represent  chiefly  groups  of  adobe  huts  spaced 
at  convenient  intervals,  corresponding  to  the  increasing  thirst  of 
those  approaching  the  city  to  sell  their  products  and  the  diminishing 
purses  of  those  returning  home  with  newly  made  purchases.  The 
universal  beverage  to  be  secured  at  these  places  is  “chicha,”  a  sort 
of  corn  cider,  which  is  encountered  in  all  stages  of  fermentation. 
For  miles  the  river  has  cut  its  course  through  the  same  loosely 
consolidated  material  that  forms  the  walls  of  the  La  Paz  basin,  and 
differential  erosion  combined  with  irregularities  of  induration  have 
fashioned  the  valley  walls  into  huge  monoliths  and  an  endless  variety 
of  lesser  artistic  and  bizarre  figures  of  bad-land  topography.  Each 
turn  of  the  trail  and  each  bend  in  the  river  reveals  a  new  physiographic 
setting  that  serves  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  hardness  of  the 
saddle  and  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

By  noon  the  trail,  which  had  been  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
descended  to  the  valley  floor  itself,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  narrow 
stream  that  occupies  but  a  fraction  of  the  broad  river  bed.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  Illimani  suddenly  burst  into  view  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  side  valleys  on  the  left.  Illimani  is  not  really  a 
mountain  peak,  but  an  enormous  mountain  mass  that  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  22,000  feet,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  enveloped 
in  snow  and  ice.  Lacking  the  striking  effectiveness  of  serrated 
f(>rms,  it  is  impressive  from  its  sheer  bulk  and  mass,  and  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  mountains  of  the  entire  Andean  chain.  The  hacienda 
of  Millacota,  27  miles  from  La  Paz,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night, 
was  reached  long  before  sundown;  and  the  rest  in  the  warm  after¬ 
noon  sunshine  gazing  on  the  towering  form  of  Illimani  quickly  dis¬ 
pelled  the  feeling  of  fatigue  from  the  day’s  tedious  ride. 

The  second  day’s  ride  is  longer  and  more  arduous,  so  we  were 
under  way  soon  after  5  o’clock.  Again  the  trail  followed  the  river 
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THE  MONTE  BLANCO  MILL  AT  AN  ELEVATION  OF  1G,00()  FEET,  WITH  THE  MINES  1,000  TO  2,000  FEET  ABOVE  IT, 
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hod  with  innumorahle  orossinfjs  of  the  stream.  Here  and  there  at 
lonj;  intervals  a  small  river  terrace  can  he  cultivated,  but  the  valle\' 
was  constantly  "rowiiif;  narrower  and  the  walls  more  precipitous. 
The  soft,  loosely  consolidated  material  had  given  way  to  tough  dark 
shales  which  do  not  weather  to  the  fantastic  forms  seen  along  the 
trail  the  day  before.  The  tributary  streams  descending  the  flanks 
of  Illimani  arc  shorter  and  running  with  the  turbulent,  milky,  silt- 
laden  waters  »)f  the  melting  glacial  ice.  Each  side  valley  displayed 
a  new  vista  of  the  summit,  more  stupendous,  more  awe  inspiring  than 
the  preceding.  Despite  the  additions  of  the  numerous  glacial 
streams,  the  loose  boulder  and  cobble  filled  river  bottom  absorbed 
the  water  so  rapidly  that  no  augmentation  in  the  surface  stream  of 
the  La  Paz  River  took  place.  On  the  opposite  side  numerous  tribu¬ 
tary  valleys  enter  the  main  valley,  but  these  are  wholly  devoid  of 
water  in  the  winter  season.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  main  gorge 
was  entered  a  deep  incision  into  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  river 
which  had  sawed  its  way  closer  and  closer  to  the  axis  of  the  range  here 
cut  a  pntfound  gash  through  the  continental  divide  and  emerges  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Andes  to  discharge  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
drainage.  Rising  l.j.OOO  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  on  the 
north  is  the  crest  of  Illimani,  and  on  the  south  are  the  ('hoquetanga 
peaks,  the  northern  end  of  the  Quimsa  ('ruz  range. 

The  <lesire  to  traverse  this  great  cut  and  see  what  lies  beyond 
was  well  nigh  irresistible,  but  hardly  had  the  trail  entered  the  nar¬ 
rowing  canyon  when  it  utilized  a  stee])  lateral  gulch  to  climb  out  of 
it  on  the  south  side.  Higher  and  higher  the  trail  ascende<l  the  steej) 
shaly  slopes,  causing  Illimani  across  the  valley  to  stand  out  more 
and  more  ])rominently.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and 
great  banks  of  white  va])orv  clouds  were  ])laying  about  the  crest  in 
ever-changing  sha])es  and  combinations.  No  sooner  was  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  reached  than  the  trail  plunged  precijntously  into  another 
valley  and  shut  the  magnificent  mountain  out  of  view  for  the  time 
being.  Another  climb,  another  descent,  and  a  subse<|uent  short 
but  steep  ascent  concluded  a  4()-mile  ri<le  and  brought  the  ])arty 
late  in  the  day  to  the  hacienda  Huerta  Grande,  low  do-wni  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Quimsa  Cruz  range.  The  cordial  invitation  of  the  pro- 
))rietor,  Mr.  Ijouis  Pando,  to  tarry  a  day  was  gladly  acce])ted.  Ten 
thousand  ])each  trees  just  bursting  into  bloom,  English  walnut  and 
chirimoya  trees  laden  with  fruit,  and  a  garden  fragrant  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  roses  gave  no  inkling  of  the  austere  climatic  conditions 
dominating  these  same  mountain  slo])es  .5,000  to  10,000  feet  above  us. 

The  Quimsa  Cruz  range  is  underlain  by  a  large  granitic  batholith 
that  extends  far  to  the  north.  Ijocal  projections  of  the  granitic  mass 
to  higher  levels  constitute  the  core  of  this  range,  of  Illimani,  and  of 
other  peaks  farther  north.  The  igneous  rock  was  intruded  in  late 
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Tertiary  time  into  a  thick  series  of  Silurian  and  Ixiwer  Devonian 
highly  metamoqihosed  shales  with  intercalations  of  sandstones  and 
(juartzites.  On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Quimsa  Cruz  range  only 
the  sedimentary  rocks  are  exposed.  The  crest  of  the  range  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  slopes  expose  the  granite,  hut  the  sedi- 
mentaries  constitute  the  lower  eastern  slopes.  The  granite  core 
does  not  outcrop  quite  to  the  south  end  of  the  range.  Hence  the 
tin  veins  of  the  west  side  and  southern  end  of  the  mountains  are  in 
the  slates  and  quartzites,  and  those  of  the  east  side  largely  in  the 
granite.  The  tin  ores  of  this  region  differ  from  those  of  most  Bolivian 
ilistricts  in  the  absence  of  silver.  For  that  reason  it  received  no 
attention  in  the  days  of  Bolivia’s  fame  as  a  silver  producer  and  was 
an  unknown  region  when  tin  mining  was  developing  in  the  old  silver 
districts.  This  fact  together  with  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region, 
account  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  great  richness  of  its  tin 
deposits. 

Topograjducally  the  range  presents  a  25  mile  long  crest  of  jieaks 
approaching  20,000  feet  in  elevation,  between  which  there  are  no 
ice-free  passes,  so  that  traffic  from  one  side  to  the  other  is  forced  to 
))ass  around  the  range  instead  of  across  it.  Tlie  summits  are  capped 
with  snow  and  ice,  and  in  all  the  transverse  valleys  glaciers  descend 
to  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet.  Tlie  mines  are  located  chiefly  on  the 
ridges  between  the  glaciers  and  lie  at  elevations  of  16,000  to  18,000 
feet.  The  concentrating  mills  and  mine  headquarters  are  in  the 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  at  elevations  of  15,000  to  16,000 
feet.  The  air  of  the  western  side  is  dry  (luring  most  of  the  year;  hut, 
on  the  east  side,  almost  all  the  year  round,  the  sun  is  hidden  by  the 
cold  mists  which  fre<iuently  are  converted  into  snow  squalls  that 
rejiresent  the  chilled  rising  moisture-laden  air  of  the  low  wet  Amazon 
basin.  Few  mining  regions  of  the  world  present  more  difficult 
problems  of  climate  and  topography. 

The  active  mines  on  the  west  side  of  the  range  are  the  Tanapaca 
and  Araca  in  the  northern  part  and  the  Chojflacota  and  Monte  Blanco 
near  the  south  end.  The  Tanapaca  mines  are  4,000  feet  above  the 
hacienda  Huerta  Grande,  and  have  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  by 
Mr.  Pando  and  Hugo  Zalles,  hut  are  now  being  developed  by  the 
International  Mining  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  The 
Tarujhumana  mill  is  typical  of  small  tin  mills  on  properties  developed 
by  local  individuals.  Hand-cobbed  and  hand-sorted  ores  are  packed 
from  the  mines  in  sacks  on  donkeys  and  llamas.  The  mill  consists 
of  water-driven  stone  arrastres  to  grind  the  ores,  and  series  of  circular 
buddies,  in  which  the  pulp  is  repeatedly  concentrated  until  the 
desired  grade  of  product  is  obtained.  It  is  an  equipment  requiring 
the  minimum  outlay  of  capital,  yet  reasonably  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  under  the  skillful  manipulation  of  those  long  practiced 
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in  tlie  uso  of  tlioso  simple  dovicps.  After  the  worth  of  the  property 
lias  been  established,  eapital  ean  he  seeured  to  ereet  a  more  eomp'ete 
and  modern  mill.  All  who  are  aequainted  with  mining  distriets  are 
well  aware  that  this  rational  jirudenei*  is  often  disregarded,  and 
expensive  mills  are  ereeted,  never  to  he  jiiit  in  operation.  In  this 
very  region,  in  the  Santa  Vela  ('riiz  Mountains,  opposite  the  south 
end  of  the  Quimsa  (Vuz  Kange,  is  sueli  a  monument.  Here  an 
Ameriean  company,  some  years  ago,  made  a  lavish  expenditure  in 
the  erection  of  the  finest  concentrating  mill  in  Bolivia,  only  to  find 
upon  its  completion  that  it  had  no  ore  on  which  to  run  the  mill. 
After  lying  idle  for  some  time  it  is  now  being  dismantled  to  furnish 
e(|uipment  for  the  new  Guggenheim  property.  Tlie  Tanapaca  mine 
represents  a  Bolivian  tin  mine  in  its  infancy.  Its  neighbor,  the  Araea 
mine,  is  the  oldest  working  mine  in  the  range.  The  deposit  was 
discovered  in  IPOO  by  Jose  Bueno,  a  gold  miner  of  the  region,  and 
has  l)(*en  worked  continuously  by  the  commercial  house  of  Harrison 
A  Bo(‘ttig(‘r.  l)esj)ite  disquieting  rumors  and  sinister  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  kind  of  reception  Americans  would  receive  there,  we 
holdh’  presented  our  letter  of  introduction  to  tlie  Gennan  manager 
of  the  ju-operty,  Mr.  Ilennann  Kerne,  who  at  once  dispelled  any 
misgivings  tlie  most  timid  member  of  our  party  might  have  been 
secretly  harboring  by  receiving  us  with  most  gracious  cordialit}'  and 
hospitality.  E(jually  cordial  was  the  interest  of  the  other  German 
members  of  the  mine  staff  in  the  objects  of  our  expedition.  The 
living  (piartiTs  at  Araca  are  fitted  up  with  that  degree  of  comfort 
and  convenience  that  the  Gennan  seems  U>  ciunmand  no  matter  how 
remote  his  location,  in  contrast  to  the  utter  lack  of  the  simplest 
physical  comforts  that  characterizes  so  many  of  the  mines  situated 
in  the  cold,  dreary  Andean  heights.  Mr.  Kerne  has  spent  16  years 
in  the  district,  and  he  was  able  to  give  us  much  useful  information 
concerning  the  geologic  jiroblems  we  were  working  on,  and  especially 
to  guide  us  in  our  itinerary  through  these  diflicultly  traversable 
mountains. 

The  distance  from  Araca  to  Ghojnacota  is  about  20  miles,  but  the 
difliculties  of  the  trail  are  such  as  to  make  it  a  hard  day’s  journey  of 
ups  and  downs  across  transverse  ridges  and  valleys.  The  only  traflic 
over  it  is  that  of  an  occasional  llama  train,  and  the  grades  are  adapted 
oidy  to  these  animals.  We  were  compelled  over  and  over  again  to 
zigzag  from  side  to  side  to  a.scend  the  steep  declivities  mounted  by 
the  llama  trail  and  to  traverse  as  much  of  the  distance  on  foot  as  on 
the  mules.  The  latter  was  not  wholly  unwelcome  for  the  biting  cold 
wintl  on  the  high  ridges  made  one  eager  to  forsake  the  saddle  and 
even  to  supplement  the  exercise  of  walking  by  tugging  at  the  lines 
of  the  reluctantly  following  mule.  The  scenery  along  the  trail  sur¬ 
passed  description.  The  utter  desolation  and  lonesomeness  of  these 
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mountain  fastnesses  is  heightened  by  the  Indian  graves  with  their 
curious  crude  monuments  encountered  now  and  then,  marking  the 
spot  where  one  of  these  humble  Andean  habitants  had  given  up  the 
tight  against  hostile  nature.  Likewise  impressive  are  the  larger  pan¬ 
theons,  or  graveyards,  come  upon  at  most  unexpected  places,  seem¬ 
ingly  symbolic  of  the  abandonment  of  the  locality  to  nature’s  worst. 
Such  depressing  meditations  are  but  momentary  and  are  interrupted 
immediately  by  an  Alpine  landscape  that  arouses  one’s  enthusiasm 
and  admiration  almost  to  the  point  of  shouting  for  joy  and  applaud¬ 
ing  the  magnificent  spe(;tacle  nature  is  spreading  before  him.  A 
view  into  one  of  the  U-shaped  valleys  with  a  pretty  glacial  lake  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  pale  blue  ice  of  a  glacier  which  fills  the  valley 
above  the  lake,  and  with  the  glacier  higher  up  the  valley  lingering  into 
a  dozen  sources  near  the  summits  of  glistening  white  peaks  that  make 
the  background  of  the  picture,  is  adequate  compensation  for  all  the 
hardships  of  the  journey. 

The  ('hojnacota  mines  are  operated  by  a  Bolivian  company  which 
started  work  in  1915  and  is  now  engaged  in  enlarging  the  scale  of  its 
operations.  In  the  next  valley  to  the  south  is  the  Monte  Blanco 
property,  which  has  been  worked  by  a  Chilean  company  for  16  years. 
Both  of  these  properties  have  large  modern  mills. 

The  east  side  of  the  range  has  been  developed  to  even  less  extent 
than  the  west  and  has  only  a  few  small  operating  mines.  A  large 
part  of  the  granite  area  was  acquired  in  1919  by  the  Guggenheim 
Bros,  and  plans  for  large  scale  operations  are  being  carried  out. 
The  veins  contain  unusually  high-grade  ores  and  are  very  numerous, 
proving  a  mineralized  area  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
large  expenditures  the  present  owners  are  making.  The  nucleus  of 
the  property  are  the  old  Caracoles,  Argentina,  Iluanchaca,  Pacuni, 
and  other  mines.  An  automobile  road,  66  miles  long,  has  been  built 
from  Eucalyptus  on  the  railroad  across  the  Santa  Vela  Cruz  pass  at 
an  elevation  of  over  16,000  feet  to  the  mines.  The  descent  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes  is  so  abrupt  that  in  two  or  three  hours  one 
can  descend  from  the  cold  mists  of  the  mines  at  16,000  feet  or  more 
to  an  elevation  of  balmier  temperatures  and  attractive  vegetation. 
Following  the  policy  of  the  large  American  companies  to  make 
Andean  life  as  livable  as  possible  for  their  staffs,  the  two  days’  mule 
ride  has  been  replaced  by  the  automobile,  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  render  available  at  the  mines  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
low-lying  region  to  the  east  and  to  make  that  region  accessible  as  a 
place  of  recreation  and  rest  from  the  trying  conditions  of  the  high 
altitudes.  When  these  new  developments  are  completed  the  Cara¬ 
coles  district  wdll  undoubtedly  rival  the  Uncia-Llallagua  district, 
which  now'  easily  holds  first  place  among  Bolivia’s  tin  districts,  and 
place  American  capital  in  the  front  rank  in  Bolivian  tin  mining. 
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The  htiildinp  shown  on  the  right  is  f  hp  new  presidential  palace. 


On  December  15,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  ('uba 
signed  the  following  decree : 

Whwaa  the  law  of  July  3,  l!tl8,  contains  in  article  2,  ]»aragraph  1,  the  following 
provision:  “The  I’ri'sulent  of  the  Kepnhlic  is  anthorizinl,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
coiivenieiit  to  do  so,  to  cede  gratuitously  to  the  office  of  the  International  Trade- 
Mark  Registration  Bureau  a  ]>ie<’e  of  land  helonging  to  the  State  within  the  municipal 
district  of  Uabana  for  the  construction  of  a  special  building  for  that  office;”  and 
Whereas  Dr.  Mario  Dfaz  Irizar,  director  of  the  International  Trade-Mark  Registra¬ 
tion  Bureau  for  the  northern  group,  has  requesUnl  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  in  respect 
to  the  cession  of  the  land  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  work  contemplat(*d  therein;  and 
Whereas  according  to  the  re|)ort  of  Dr.  Jose  Rodriguez  .Vcosta,  chief  of  the  division 
of  records  and  property  of  the  State,  which  has  been  approved  by  Dr.  Leopoldo  ( 'ancio 
y  Luna,  secretary  of  the  tri'asury,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1!(20,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  the  most  suitable  jiiece  of  land  belonging  to  the  State  and  available  for  the  object 
of  the  said  section  of  the  law  with  due  regard  for  the  legal  requirements  of  the  State, 
is  the  section  boundcHl  by  the  streets  Colon,  Monserrate,  Trocadero,  and  Zulueta, 
wliich  has  an  area  of  5,53-4  square  meters,  according  to  the  records  of  the  department 
of  public  works;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  contribution  which  Cuba  is  making  to  the  international 
bureau  by  means  of  this  cession  of  the  land  to  which  reference  is  made,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  of  the  land  and  its  appropriateness  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  make  it  desirable  that  the  plan  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible  and  undei 
those  conditions  which  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  artistic  and  architectural 
arrangement  of  the  city; 

Therefore,  I  hereby  resolve  to  grant  freely,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  article  2 
of  the  law  of  July  3,  1918,  to  the  office  of  the  Inteniational  Trade-Mark  Registration 
Bureau  at  Habana,  established  in  accordance  with  the  convention  signed  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  August,  1910,  the  lot  of  land  belonging  to  the  Goveniment  located  between 
the  streets  Colon,  Monserrate,  Troradero,  and  Zulueta,  in  order  that  upon  this  lot 
there  may  be  constructed  the  permanent  home  of  the  Trade-Mark  Registration  Office. 
And  I  make  this  grant  on  condition  that  the  building  contemplated  shall  be  con¬ 
structed,  together  with  its  gardens,  adornments,  and  other  furnishings,  at  a  cost  of 
not  less  than  1,000,000  pesos,  the  work  to  be  begun  w  ithin  three  jears  and  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  deed  transferring  the  property  in  land; 
and  on  the  further  condition  that  if  it  shall  not  have  been  begun  within  three  years 
or  finished  within  live  years,  the  present  grant  shall  be  canceled  and  the  State  will 
recover  the  property  in  the  laud  hereby  ceded. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

On  December  27,  1920,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Senor  Agra- 
monte,  signed  the  deed  formally  turning  over  the  land  to  wliich  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  in  the  decree  set  forth  above. 

I  By  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar,  Director  o(  the  International  Trade-Mark  Bureau  at  Habana. 
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The  decision  of  the  President  of  C'uha  to  put  a  site,  directly  across 
from  the  magnificent  new  presidential  palace,  at  the  disj>osal  of  the 
Trade-Mark  Registration  Bureau  was  reached  only  after  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  advisers, 
and  iloes,  in  fact,  constitute  a  gift  of  great  value  by  the  Government 
to  the  American  Republics. 

That,  however,  is  not  all  that  ('uba  has  tlone  or  proposes  to  do  for 
the  sister  Republics  in  setting  on  the  firmest  possible  basis  this 
institution  established  to  prtdect  industrial  property  and  good  will 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  nations.  In  the  fiist  place, 
in  the  law  of  July  3,  11) IS,  (’uba  made  a  gift  of  $25,000  toward  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  building  when  a  site  should  be  provided,  and 
contributed  $10,000  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  bureau.  This 
was  done  without  regaril  for  relative  quotas.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  administrativ'o  provisions  of  the  convention  of  liuenos  Aires  of 
August  20,  1910,  contemplated  the  support  of  the  registration 
bureaus  at  Habana  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Governments  ratify¬ 
ing  the  convention,  ratably  in  proportion  to  their  population  as 
oliicially  recorded,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Pan  American  Union 
at  Washington  is  supiM)rted.  So  far  as  the  two  bureaus  could  not 
meet  expenses  from  the  fees  paid  to  them  for  international  trade¬ 
mark  deposits  through  the  machinery  which  they  provide,  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  have  funds  appropriated  for  them  by  the 
nations  constituting  the  respective  groups.  At  the  outset,  of  course, 
the  nations  in  the  northern  group  could  not  expect  any  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  operating  the  bureau  at  Habana  to  be  borne  by  the  nations 
of  the  southern  group,  oven  though  the  bureau  at  Habana  was  put 
freely  at  the  disposal  of  those  countries  in  the  southern  group  which 
had  ratified,  or  which  might  ratify  the  convention  up  to  the  time 
when  the  bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  might  begin  to  function.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  while  this  offer  on  the  part  of  the  bureau,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  bo  director,  was  made  to  the  countries  in 
the  southern  group  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  not  to  say  eager¬ 
ness,  it  was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  mere  fulfillment  of  duty, 
inasmuch  as  the  Habana  bureau  could  not  interpret  the  convention 
of  1910  otherwise  than  that  it  is  in  effect  as  between  those  countries 
which  ratified  it  everywhere  simultaneously,  and  from  the  moment 
when  effect  is  sought  to  bo  given  to  it  by  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau  at  Habana.  Of  course,  we  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  bureau  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  may  undertake  its  share  of  the  important 
work  in  the  great  southern  continent. 

Perhaps  I  have  digressed  a  little  in  my  recital  of  the  various  mani¬ 
festations  of  Cuba’s  earnest  desire  that  the  aims  of  the  convention  of 
1910  be  carried  out  under  the  most  satisfactory  conditions.  In 
addition  to  the  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
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her  initial  advance  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  office,  Cuba  has 
now  under  consideration  lefjislation  appropriating  $200,000  toward 
the  cost  of  a  special  hall  of  the  American  Ilepuhlics  to  he  constructed 
within  the  permanent  huilding,  and  fixing  at  $12,000  a  year  the 
contribution  hereafter  to  he  made  by  Cul)a  toward  the  upkeep  of 
the  huilding  and  office.  As  a  culminating  evidence  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  President  Menocal  and  the  people  have  approached  this 
problem,  I  do  not  need  to  cite  the  exceedingly  valuable  gift  of  a 
j)iece  of  land,  in  the  host  possible  location  in  llahana,  having  a 
market  value  of  $7r)0,000. 

Xo  doubt  the  other  nations  which  make  up  the  group  of  northern 
Kepuhlics  will  see  their  way  clear  to  take  action  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  in  cooperating  with  Cuba  to  give  the  bureau 
at  llahana  the  setting  which  so  fundamental  and  significant  a  piece 
of  international  legislation  as  the  trade-mark  convention  obviously 
merits.  Xot  last  am{»ng  these  assuredly  will  he  the  great  llepuhlic 
of  the  north,  ever  foremost  in  substantial  manifestations  of  her  gen¬ 
uine  appreciation  of  the  value  of  close  association  with  the  sister 
nations  of  this  hemisphere.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  I'nited  States  have  not  been  slow  to  realize  the  value  to  them  of 
the  assurance  of  the  ])rotection  of  the  good  will  of  their  industrial 
products,  going  in  greater  and  greater  volume  to  the  Kepuhlics  of 
(Vntral,  South,  and  West  Indian  America,  and  they  will  not  with¬ 
hold  their  hearty  a})proval  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Government 
of  the  I'nited  States  looking  to  cooperation  with  ('uha  and  the  other 
countries,  in  making  the  permanent  home  of  the  llahana  hureau 
not  merely  a  safe  depository  of  priceless  records,  hut  a  monument 
worthy  of  inter-American  friendship  and  equity. 

The  hureau  at  llahana  is  now  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
governments  of  all  the  countries  in  both  grou])s  that  have  ratified 
the  convention.  It  ])roposes  to  carry  on  im])ortant  duties  intrusted 
to  it  without  the  slightest  interru}>tion  during  the  time  that  must 
la])se  between  now  and  the  com])letion  of  the  huilding  which  will  he 
its  future  home,  and  which,  it  is  ho])ed,  will  represent  the  best 
architectural  standards  of  the  American  Kepuhlics,  since  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  architects  of  all  the  participating  nations  will  he  sought 
and  turned  to  the  best  account.  In  its  present  location  at  111  Man- 
ri(pie  Street,  llahana,  the  hureau  will  continue  to  receive,  from  each 
of  the  trade-mark  offices  of  those  countries  which  have  ratified  the 
convention,  trade-marks  to  which  it  is  desired  that  international 
protection  he  e.xtended.  Gpon  the  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the 
simple  regulations  drawn  u])  by  the  bureau,  and  approved  by  the 
governments  of  the  northern  grouj),  each  a])])licant  for  international 
protection  is  entitled  to  have  his  mark  transmitted  automatically, 
and  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  ap])lication  in  his  own  domestic 
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The  oflice  of  the  International  Trade-Mark  Bnrean  w  ill  l)c  to  the  right  and  across  the  street  from  the  Centro  de  De|>endicntes. 
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trade-mark  registration  ofRee,  to  the  trade-mark  registration  ofTiees 
of  tliose  eountries  which  have  ratified  the  convention.  It  will  he 
understood  hv  anyone  who  reads  carefully  the  convention  of  August 
20,  1910,  that  what  the  a])])licant  substantially  acquires  is  the  right 
to  be  ])ut  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  nationals  in  each  of  the  other 
countries  that  have  ratified  the  convention,  gaining  no  more  nor 
any  less  than  they,  and  he  subject  to  domestic^  law  precisely  as  much 
as  they  must  he.  If  his  mark  is  not  registrable  in  a  certain  country 
because  it  is  already  registered  in  good  faith  he  will  he  notified; 
and  if  for  any  other  reason  his  mark  can  not  he  registered  or  admitted 
to  ])rotection  within  one  or  more  countries,  he  will  also  he  notified 
of  such  fact  or  facts.  He  is  ])laced  in  the  same  ])osition  as  ])ersons 
registering  marks  originally  in  each  of  the  countries  partici])ating 
in  the  union  of  reci))rocity  in  the  matter  of  trade-mark  protection. 
In  the  United  States  a  system  of  trade-mark  protection  ])revails 
that  is  altogether  distinct  from  the  system  ])re])ailing  in  some  of  the 
other  American  countries;  and  an  a]q)licant  for  trade-mark  ])rotec- 
tion  in  one  of  these  countries  merely  acquires  in  the  United  States 
the  right  to  he  dealt  with  ])recisely  as  an  original  ajq^licant  for 
domestic  ])rotection  under  the  trade-mark  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  simple  interpretati(*n  of  the  trade-mark  convention, 
to  which  I  have  ventured  to  hint  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  general  accej)lance  among  those  who  have  occasion  to  con¬ 
sider  this  matter.  Any  international  bureau  has  a  long  period  to 
traverse,  during  which  oj)inion  is  cr\  stalli/.ing  and  precedents  are  being 
set.  Difliculties  arise  and  nuist  he  studi('d  and  must  he  solved. 
After  some  two  and  a  half  ears’  active  association  with  the  inter¬ 
national  eflorts  to  give,  effect  to  the  trade-mark  convention  of  1910, 
I  feel  the  very  gr<‘atest  confidence  that  we  have  the  hardest  part  of 
the  road  behind  us  and  that  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselv'(>s 
in  the  future  will  he  met  and  disposed  of  successhdly.  I  feel,  too, 
that  those  diflic\dties  which  can  not  he  solved  by  study  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  hut  which  may  retpiire  fornndation  in  a  protocol  to  the 
convention  of  1910  to  he  adopted  at  some  convenient  international 
gathering  of  American  Stat(>s  in  the  future,  will  never  he  caxise  for 
apprehension  or  confusion.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  bureau  in  the  convention  of  1910  that  office  will,  if 
when  and  as  occasion  demands,  lay  f)efore  the  participating  Govern¬ 
ments  its  own  suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  organic  instni- 
ment  under  which  it  operates,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  best  effectua¬ 
tion  of  the  great  purpose  of  securing  expeditiously  and  inexpensively 
the  protection  of  every  ])roprietor  of  a  trade-mark  in  the  enjoyment 
and  proper  use  of  this  important  adjunct  to  his  protection,  often 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  patented  j)rocesses  by  which  the  product 
itself  is  manufactured. 


IJy  IIkkmax  (i.  Jamks. 

THK  last  few  years,  as  is  well  known,  have  eonstitnted  an  era 
of  important  constitutional  developments  the  world  over. 
The  adoption  of  the  ei<;hteenth  and  nineteenth  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Tnited  .States  ('onstitntion,  the  passage  of 
the  British  representation  of  the  people  act,  and  the  adoption  of 
proportional  representation  in  France,  are  among  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  changes  made  in  existing  constitutions;  while  Germany  and 
Knssia  have  adopted  wholly  new  fundamental  laws,  and  the  newly 
created  States,  such  as  Boland  and  ('zechoslovakia,  have  framed 
constitutions  for  the  first  time.  These  developments  have  all  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  notice  and  are  suHiciently  familiar  to  practically 
all  students  of  government  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  that  these  much-heralded  developments  have  been  going 
on,  developments  of  a  like  nature  have  occured  in  countries  much 
nearer  the  United  States  with  whose  fortimes  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  more  closely  hound  up  than  with  some  of  the 
Furopean  States.  In  spite  of  their  proximity  and  more  immediate 
int(*rest  to  us,  however,  these  Latin  American  developments  have 
received  hut  scant  attention  in  this  country.  It  may  not  he  inap- 
[U'opriate,  therefore,  in  such  a  meeting  as  this,  to  devote  some  time 
to  a  brief  considerati(ui  of  the  more  significant  constitutional  develop¬ 
ments  of  recent  years  in  that  portion  of  the  world,  with  a  view  espe¬ 
cially  to  discovering,  if  possible  any  general  tendencies  that  have 
made  themselves  manifest  in  the  course  of  these  developments. 

It  woidd  not  he  possible  within  a  reasonable  space  to  discuss  all 
of  the  important  governmental  developments  in  Latin  America  that 
have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years.  As  in  the  United  States, 
so  in  Latin  America,  many  governmental  changes  occur  which  arc  of 
such  fundamental  nature  that  similar  measures  in  Great  Britain 
woidd  he  regarded  as  changes  in  the  British  constitution,  and  j'ct 
inasTiiuch  as  they  do  not  alter  the  text  of  the  instrument  known  as 
the  constitution,  they  are  not  technically  regarded  as  constitutional 
changes  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  such 
developments  may,  in  fact,  be  of  greater  significance  than  some  of 
the  formal  amendments,  hut  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion  only 

■  F’aper  road  on  nocember  30,  1920,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  .Vraerioan  Tolitical  Science  Association 
and  the  American  Historical  Association  held  at  Washington  in  the  hall  of  the  Americas,  Pan  American 
liuilding.  Dr.  James  Is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
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f(»nnal  constitutional  clian<;cs  will  be  considered.  Fnrtherinore.  in 
order  to  keep  the  sid)jeet  matter  within  reasonable  hounds,  only 
three  of  the  major  developments  of  this  nature  will  he  taken  up 
namely  the  new  constitutions  that  went  into  effect  in  Mexico  in 
in  Truj^iay  in  11)1!),  and  in  Peru  in  11)20,  respectively. 

The  new  Mexican  constitution  of  1017  ‘  has  received  more  att«‘n- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  American  p\d)licists  than  have  the  very  recent 
instruments  promulf'ated  in  the  other  two  States.  But  attention  in 
this  country  has  been  lar<;ely  concentrated  on  the  provisions  in  the 
new  constituti(*n  relatinj;  to  the  nationalisation  of  natural  resoiirces 
and  the  effect  of  these,  provisions  on  the  rights  accpiired  by  forei<;ners, 
particularly  Americans,  in  mines  and  oil  lands.  Other  sijjnificant 
features  have  been  mon*  or  less  i<;nor(Ml. 

Amoufi  the  more  sijinificant  of  the  provisions  to  lx*  noted  in  the 
new  constitution  are  those  intended  to  discoura<;e  dictat(»rships  in 
the  j)residential  office.  We  fimf  that  the  new  constitution,  for  in¬ 
stance,  insists  that  no  one  belongin';  to  the  army  may  become 
President  uidess  he  shall  have  retired  from  active  service  00  davs 
immediately  ju'ior  to  the  election.-  Furthermore,  no  one  who  has 
taken  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  uprisiiifj,  riot,  or  military 
coup  is  eligible.®  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Tnited  States  Constitution  was  largely  responsible  for  the  original 
creation  of  strong  executives  in  the  Latin  American  constitutions. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  political  conditions  in  many  of  th(*se 
countries  for  nearly  a  century  after  independence  favored,  if  indeed 
they  did  not  demand,  pei-sonal  dictatoi’ships  with  much  more  actual 
power  than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  As  c«*ndi- 
tions  improved  and  opened  the  way  for  more  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  the  evils  of  military  <lictatorships  began  to  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages;  hut  the  j)olitical  practices  of  75  years  were  too  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  to  he  discardetl  easily.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  continuation  of  these  executive  traditions  by  forhi<lding 
in  constitutional  provisions  some  of  the  developments  which  had 
been  found  to  he  favorable  to  their  continuation.  Among  these* 
traditions,  obviously,  was  the  one  by  which  the  way  to  the  ])resi- 
dency  was  open  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  military  leaders.  In  tin* 
same  sense  the  institution  of  the  vice  presidency,  which  has  hee'ii 
in  the  United  States  the  object  of  general  ridicule,  hut  which  has 
|)roved  in  some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  to  furnish  a  basis 

>A  convenient  translation  of  the  .Mexican  constitution  of  1917  is  to  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
.\nnals  of  the  .Vmerican  .\cadeiny  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  May,  1917,  which  sets  forth  the  terms 
of  the  new  instrument  in  parallel  columns  with  those  of  the  constitution  of  1S57  which  it  suiterseded,  indi- 
catinR  by  means  of  italics  and  blade  face  type  tbe  innovations  ami  omissions  respectively  in  the  later 
document. 

*  Constitution  of  1917,  art.  S2,  V. 

5  Ibid.,  art.  *(2,  VII. 
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for  intrifiiip  and  plots  against  the  administration,  has  in  the  new 
constitution  l)een  omitted  altogether.  Succession  to  the  presideney 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  that  odice  t)r  permanent  disability  of  the 
president  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  choosing  a 
president  ad  interim,  and  calling  a  new  j)residential  election,  if  the 
vacancy  occurs  during  the  lii-st  half  of  the  president’s  term  of  oflice. 
If  the  vacancy  occurs  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  term,  the  Congress 
shall  choose  the  president  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.*  The 
permanent  ineligil)ility  of  the  ju’esident  for  reelection  is  continued 
in  the  new  constitution,  and  the  term  of  odice  is  reduced  from  si.x 
to  four®  years.  In  some  other  respects  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  the  ju'csidential  odice  are  diminished  in  the  new  constitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  per¬ 
sonal  guarantees  of  the  constitution  in  cases  of  invasion  or  other 
emergency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  the 
approval  of  congi’ess,  is  somewhat  l)roadened  in  the  new  instrument 
by  removing  the  limitation  contained  in  the  former  document  ex¬ 
cluding  those  guarantees  insuring  the  life  of  man.® 

Another  subject  of  general  signilicance  dealt  with  in  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  is  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state.  It  will  be  remem- 
l)ered  what  a  position  of  induence  was  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  iu  the  Latin  American  colonies  prior  to  their  independence, 
and  what  an  important  role  in  the  politics  of  the  new  Repuldics  was 
played  by  the  (piestion  of  whether  that  position  of  induence  should 
be  continued  or  diminished.  The  famous  jdau  of  Iguala  in  1821 
committed  Mexico  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
iu  its  favored  pt)sition,  and  the  republican  constitution  of  1824  also 
expressly  established  it  as  the  state  church  and  prohibited  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  other  religion.  In  the  constitution  of  1857  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  omitted,  and  members  of  the  clergy  were  excluded  from  the 
odices  of  senators  and  representatives,  the  federal  government  being 
given  exclusive  j)ower  to  exercise  intervention  in  matters  of  religious 
worship  and  outward  ecclesiastic  forms.  By  an  amendment  in 
1873  tlie  church  and  state  were  declared  independent  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  or  prohibition  of  any  religion  by  law  was  forbidden.  Mar¬ 
riage  was  declared  a  civil  contract  and  the  power  of  religious  institu¬ 
tions  to  acquire  real  estate  was  limited.  But  the  new  constitution 
goes  into  these  (jnestions  much  more  fully.  In  addition  to  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  constitution  on  this  subject,  the 
constitution  of  1917  al)rogates  the  juridical  personality  of  churches; 
subjects  ministers  of  religious  creeds  to  the  laws  governing  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  profession;  forbids  ministers  to  criticize  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  or  the  authorities  in  particular  or  the  government 
in  general;  prohibits  their  aissembling  for  political  purposes;  and 


*  Art.  SI. 


‘  Art.  S3. 


‘Art.  29. 
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(Ipprivcs  them  of  the  right  to  vote  or  liold  ofhce.  Furthonnore, 
religious  publications  are  forhithleii  to  comment  upon  political 
affairs  in  any  way.^  Finally,  it  is  to  he  noted  that  public  instruction 
is  made  secular,  and  that  religious  authorities  are  forbidden  to  estab¬ 
lish  sehools  of  primary  instruction.® 

A  third  feature  of  note  in  the  new  constitution  of  Mexico,  and  one 
that  has  received  considerable  attention  from  foreign  students  of 
Mexican  Government,  Is  the  emphasis  jdaced  upon  the  amelioration 
of  social  and  economic  conditions.  These  mi'asures  maj'  be  grou])('d 
under  two  general  heads — the  control  of  corporations  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  labor.  We  are,  of  course,  well  actiuainted  with  a  similar 
tendency  in  constitution  making  in  this  country,  but  the  Mexican 
constitution  goes  considerably  further  in  these  matters  than  have  anj' 
of  our  State  constitutions. 

The  new  constitutional  provisions  on  these  mattei’s  are  contained 
largely  in  articles  27,  28,  and  12.1  of  the  1917  constitution.  Article 
27  expressly  preserves  to  tlie  nation  the  right  to  impose  such  limita¬ 
tions  on  private  property  as  the  public  intert'st  may  demand,  enum¬ 
erating  specifically  such  undertaking  as  the  division  of  the  large  landed 
estates  and  the  development  of  small  landed  holdings;  definitely 
vests  in  the  nation  direct  ownershij)  of  all  minerals  and  of  all  navigable 
and  territorial  waters;  and  s])ccifies  the  conditions  under  which  con¬ 
cessions  shall  be  granted  to  private  individuals  or  corporations.  The 
ownership  of  lands  and  waters  and  the  acquisition  of  concessions  to 
develop  mines,  waters,  or  mineral  fluids  is  limited  to  Mexican  indi¬ 
viduals  and  corporations,  or  to  foreigners  who  agree  to  be  considered 
as  Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property  and  not  to  invoke  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  governments  in  respect  to  the  same  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  to  the  nation  of  property  so  ’accpiired.  Foreigners  are 
absolutely  prohibited  from  acejuiring  direct  ownershij)  of  lands  or 
waters  within  a  zone  of  100  kilometers  from  the  frontiers  and  of  50 
kilometers  from  the  seacoast.  These  are  among  the  provisions  which 
have  stirred  up  the  antagonism  of  the  foreign  investor  to  the  greatest 
extent,  for  if  applied  to  existing  concessions  and  property  they 
would  amount  to  nullification  of  rights  already  ac(piired.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or  even  of  the 
legality  of  these  new  measures  affecting  foreign  capital  invested  in 
Mexico,  but  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  activities  of  foreign  investors  and  many  of  the  most 
serious  internal  disturbances  and  foreign  difficulties  of  Latin  American 
politics  need  look  far  for  their  explanation. 

An  interesting  provision  with  regard  to  the  right  of  exjiropriation 
for  a  public  use  bases  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  on  the 
v^aluation  of  the  ]>roperty  for  purjioses  of  taxation. 


’  Art.  12a. 


Art.  3. 
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Articlo  2S  ])rohn)its  inono))oli(‘s  auul  exemption  fr*»in  taxation,  hut 
ex))ressly  oxcliulps  associations  of  labor  orjianizcd  to  protect  their 
own  interests  from  the  definition  of  a  monopoly. 

Article  12:1  lays  down  in  jjreat  detail  the  |)rincij)les  which  shall  };uide 
the  making  of  kws  relative  to  the  lalxn-  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work¬ 
men,  employees,  domestic  servants,  and  artisans,  and  in  general 
every  contract  of  labor.  The  eight-hour  day;  the  protection  of  waunen 
and  children  workem  against  night  work  and  unhealthy  and  dangcu- 
ous  occupations;  (Uie  day  of  rest  in  seven;  safeguards  for  motherhood 
among  women  W(n-kers;  minimum  waiges;  overtime  payment;  housing 
of  workmen;  the  right  to  strike;  conciliation  and  arbitration  l)oards; 
free  em|)loyment  bureaius;  and  social  insurance  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  kind,  are  aU  insisted  upon  as  fundamental  features  of  the 
r(*gulation  and  protection  of  labor.  It  is  in  respect  to  these  matters 
that  the  Mexican  constitution  goes  further  than  have  even  the  most 
advanced  of  our  State  constitutions  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  innovations  in  the  Mexican  constitutum  of 
ltd  7  which  would  be  W()rthv  of  presentation  did  time  and  space  per¬ 
mit.  It  will  be  possible  to  nienticui  only  one  or  two  of  them,  however, 
which  are  of  especial  significance  in  our  attempt  to  trace  constitutional 
tendenci('s  in  Latin  America.  Among  these  may  he  noted  the  con¬ 
stitutional  establishment  of  the  free  municipality  with  a  large  measure 
(d  local  autonomy;*  the  direction  to  the  federal  congress  and  t»)  the 
State  legislature  to  enact  laws  against  alcohcdism ;  **  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  compulsory  education." 

It  will  be  noted  as  a  general  characteristic  of  the  H)17  constitu¬ 
tion  that  the  tendency  found  in  our  own  constitution  making  to  in¬ 
clude  legislative  detail  in  the  fundamental  law  has  shown  itself  in  a 
marked  way.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the  same  in  hoth  cases — 
namely,  the  experience  of  the  past  in  demonstrating  that  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  could  not  be  truste<l  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  what  they  should  do  or  refrain  from  doing  unless  directed  or 
restrained  hy  a  superior  authority.  Unquestionably,  however,  just 
as  the  same  reasons  j)rompted  the  a<loption  of  the  practice  of  de¬ 
tailed  legislation  in  the  constitution  in  the  two  cases,  so  also  the 
defects  of  this  procedure  will  make  themselves  felt  in  Mexico  as  they 
have  in  this  country. 

The  new  constitution  of  Uruguay  went  into  effect  on  March  1 , 1911).'* 
It  replaced  the  constitution  of  1S29,  which  embodied  the  constitu¬ 
tional  ideas  of  the  revolutionary  ]>eriod,  as  its  adoption  followed 

•Art.  115. 

»Art.  117,  VTII. 

>i  Art.  31. 

n  -V  translation  of  the  new  Cnigtiayan  mnslitiition  may  be  found  in  Southwestern  I’olitieal  .Science 
quarterly,  Vol.  I,  N'o.  1,  June,  192n,  pp.  95-ns.  The  con.stitution  of  ISW  is  translated  in  ItodriKuer., 
.\mcrican  Constitutions,  Covernment  Printinp  ttflice,  l!tn«>,  Vol.  II,  p.  I.VS. 
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immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  independence  in  that  country. 
It  would  he  natural,  therefore,  that  the  dilferences  between  the  old 
constitution  and  the  new  in  Urufiuay  should  he,  in  a  manner,  even 
more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  Mexico.  It  wtndil  be  natural,  also, 
that  the  constitutional  convention,  which  completed  its  work  in 
October  of  1917,  should  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  Mexico,  which  became  operative  in  May  of  that  year. 
It  will  be  helpful,  therefore,  to  view  the  innovations  in  the  Uruguayan 
constitution  in  comparison  with  the  more  important  features  of  the 
Mexican  constitution  considered  above. 

In  the  liist  place,  then,  we  lind  that  the  new  constitution  reflects 
the  altered  attitude  tt)ward  the  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
adready  noted  in  the  case  of  Mexico  jd>ove.  The  clause  of  tlie  older 
constitution  recognizing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  State  is  omitted,  and  the  new  instrument  expressly  declares 
not  only  that  all  religious  cults  are  free  but  also  that  the  State 
supports  no  religion,  although  it  accords  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  control  of  places  for  worship  only  already  constructed  in 
whole  or  in  part  out  of  funds  from  the  national  treasury.'*  Unlike 
the  Mexican  constitution,  however,  membei’s  of  the  clergy  are  not 
prohibited  by  this  instrument  from  being  chosen  as  representatives 
or  senatoi’s. 

In  the  next  place,  we  see  in  Uruguay  as  in  Mexico  a  strengthening 
of  the  principle  of  local  self-government.  In  place  of  the  jefes 
politicos,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Departments  on  the  model  of  the 
Napoleonic  i)refects,  the  new  constitution  j)rescribes  popularl}' 
(dected  assemblies,  and  autonomous  councils  of  administration 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  to  regulate  the  local  affairs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  with  control  over  the  municipalities."  The  office  of  the 
<‘hief  of  police  in  (>aich  Departmeixt  remains,  however,  under  central 
contrtd,  appointed  and  removed  by  the  jxresident  and  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury.'* 

Most  interesting  jind  significant  of  the  alterations  in  the  new 
constitution  are  those  relating  to  the  executive  power.  The  oflice  of 
the  president  is  made  directly  elective  by  the  people  instead  of  by 
the  legislature,  ais  under  the  old  constitution,  the  preferential  ballot 
being  prescribed.'®  'IMie  president,  who  serves  for  four  years,  is  not 
perpetually  ineligible  for  reelection,  as  in  Mexico,  but  the  interval 
that  must  elapse  between  a  fii'st  and  a  subse<|uent  term  has  been 
lengthened  from  four  to  eight  years.'^  More  important,  however, 
than  these  changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  oflice  is  the  adoption 
of  a  wholly  new  principle  with  regard  to  the  executive  power  in  that 

*•  Constitution  of  rriiKuay,  1919,  art.  5.  “  .\rt.  71. 

«  .Vrts.  130-142.  o  Art.  73. 

Arts.  14.3-14.5. 
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this  is  now  shaml  l)y  the  presitlent  witli  a  ixtpularly  elected  eouneil 
of  administration  of  nine  ineinhei’s.  Broadly  speaking,  this  eouneil 
is  charged  with  the  administrative  functions  of  the  executive,  such  as 
the  appointments  of  certain  ministers  and  other  high  oHicials,  and  the 
«lirection  of  various  services  of  the  State,  white  the  president  retains 
the  political  functions  of  the  ()Hice,  such  as  foreign  relations,  the  naval 
and  military  activities,  the  ])reparation  of  the  budget,  and  the 
preservation  of  internal  p(‘ace  and  order.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  office  of  president  in  Uruguay  has  not  only  been  brought  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  electorate,  hut  has  very  materially 
been  diminished  in  importance.  It  seems  that  this  feature  of  the 
new  constitution  has  met  with  ajijiroval,  since  “it  is  now  ])roposed 
to  do  away  with  the  ollice  of  President  altogether  and  intrust  the 
conduct  of  g()vernment  to  a  commission  of  11  members.’’'* 

Another  interesting  innovation  in  the  constitution  of  H)19  is  the 
establishment  of  proportional  representation  as  the  electoral  princijile 
for  choosing  all  elective  bodies,'*  following  the  example  of  France 
and  Clermany  and  many  other  Kuropean  States  that  have  recently 
adopted  this  system.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  constitution  sanctions  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage 
for  national  or  local  elections,  hut  recpiires  for  its  adoption  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  all  the  members  in  each  chamber  of  the  legislature."* 
Other  respects  in  which  the  new  constitution  of  I’ruguay  has  not 
followed  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  earlier  Mexican  instrument  in¬ 
clude  the  omission  of  the  elaborate  provisions  relating  to  labor  and 
social  welfare,  though  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  I'ruguayan  document 
is  more  comjirehensive  than  in  the  former  constitution.  Among 
other  things  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolisluMl,  in  spite  of,  or 
because  of,  or  perhaps  in  ignorance  of,  the  recent  experiences  of 
llussia  in  that  regard.  But  in  extending  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  cases  of  public  utility  as  well  as  of  public  necessit}', 
I'ruguay  is  again  following  the  precedent  of  Mexico.  On  the  other 
hand,  compulsory  free  education  is  not  prescribed  in  Uruguay. 

The  last  of  the  new  Latin  American  constitutions  to  be  considered 
here,  that  of  Pem,  was  promulgated  on  January  IS,  1920.-'  It  shows 
clearly  traces  of  the  influence  of  both  of  the  constitutions  already 
considered,  especially  that  of  Mexico.  It  replaces  the  constitution 
of  1860,  an  instrument  of  a  later  date,  therefore,  than  the  former 
constitutions  of  Mexico  and  Uruguay. 

>•  I’olilical  Sciencp  Oiwrtorly,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  3,  .September,  1920,  Supplement,  p.  91. 

‘»Art.9. 

»  Art.  10. 

-Vt  the  time  of  urltiiiK  no  English  translution  of  the  new  constitution  was  available.  .V  brief  but 
instructive  note  on  the  new  eon.stitution  may  Ite  found  in  the  llulletin  of  the  I’an  American  l'nion> 
April,  1920,  pp.  4.57  400.  .Vn  English  te.xt  of  the  earlier  constitution  of  ISfiOmay  tie  found  in  Ttodriguez, 
.American  Constitutions,  ril.  »«;».  Vol.  11,  p.  2.54. 
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Tile  first  point  worthy  of  note  here  with  rejjiml  to  the  new  eonsti- 
tntion  is  the  chanfied  attitude  refleeted  even  in  Peru  as  rejtards 
relifjion.  dust  as  Peru  was  the  last  stronjrhold  of  Spain  in  America, 
excepting  the  island  possessions,  so  also  it  is  one  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  in  which  the  Koman  ('atholic  ('hurch  ami  religion  have 
dun"  most  succc'ssfully  to  their  former  privilejied  position.  In  the 
constitution  of  1S60,  as  in  the  earlier  constitutions  of  Mexico,  the 
Roman  (’atholic  relifjion  was  not  only  the  established  form  of  belief, 
hut  the  exercise  of  any  other  religion  was  prohibited.  Under  the 
new  constitution  the  nation  continues  to  profess  and  to  protect  that 
religion,  hut  the  prohibition  of  the  jiuhlic  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  is  repealed.  Peru  has,  therefore,  even  now  not  gone  as  far 
in  the  direction  of  separating  church  and  state  as  have  Mexico  and 
Uruguay. 

In  the  next  place  we  note  the  influence  of  the  Mexican  constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  new  jirovisions  with  regard  to  the  chief  executive.  The 
president,  chosen  by  direct  jiopular  vote,  serves,  it  is  true,  for  five 
.veal's  instead  of  four,”  hut  no  member  of  the  military  or  of  the  min- 
istrv  can  he  elected  president  unless  he  has  laid  down  his  oflice  120 
davs  before  the  election.®*  As  in  Mexico,  also,  the  oflice  of  vice 
jiresident  is  done  away  with  in  the  new  constitution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  example  of  Uruguav  in  limiting  the  powers  of  the  president 
by  entrusting  some  of  his  formerl.v  plenarv  powers  to  other  officials 
seems  to  have  had  an  iniluence  in  the  formation  of  the  council  of  state 
of  seven  memhers  appointed  by  the  council  of  ministers  with  the 
ajiproval  of  the  senate.®^  It  is  not  determined  in  the  constitution 
just  what  the  role  of  this  council  of  state  shall  he,  as  the  provision 
in  the  fundamental  instrument  leaves  it  to  the  law  to  determine  the 
cases  in  which  the  government  must  hear  their  opinion  and  those  in 
which  it  can  not  proceed  contrarv  thereto.  The  principle  of  parlia- 
mentarv  government  is,  moreover,  laid  down  in  the  provision  that 
cabinet  officers  must  resign  after  either  the  senate  or  the  chamher 
passes  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence,  a  provision  which,  if  observed, 
would  mark  a  change  from  the  presidential  to  the  caliinet  form  of 
government. 

Other  respects  in  which  the  constitution  of  Mexico  has  evidentl.v 
served  as  a  model  for  the  new  Peruvian  constitution  are  to  fie  found 
in  the  inclusion  of  provisions  regarding  the  position  of  foreignei's,  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the  control  of  natural 
resources,  the  prohibition  of  monopolies,  and  the  position  of  labor. 
As  regards  foreignei’s  we  find  a  provision  almost  identical  with  that 
noted  in  the  Mexican  constitution  prohibiting  them  from  acquiring 
or  possessing  directl.y  or  indirectly  any  right  to  lands,  waters,  or 
mines  within  50  kilometers  of  the  frontiers.®*  Furthermore,  the  prop- 

«  Title  7.  o  Art.  lai.  «  Art.  134.  «i\rt.39. 
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(*rty  of  foivij'iiors  is  not  to  l)i*  acconlcd  a  position  of  espocial  favor, 
and  tlioy  tlu*nisolv(*s  are  not  to  rest>rt  to  claims  throu"h  diplomatic 
channels.  The  extension  of  the  ri<;ht  of  eminent  domain  expressly 
authorizes  the  state  to  take  over  under  that  power,  transportation 
hy  laml,  sea,  or  ai",  and  any  other  public  service.-*  As  in  Mexico,  all 
mimu'al  pnaluets  are  declared  to  he  the  pntperty  of  the  state.-^ 
Monopolies,  except  jj:overnment  monopctlies,  are  forbidden,  mueh  as 
in  tin*  Mexican  constitution,  hut  the  constitutional  provisions  repird- 
infj  the  |)roteeti(»n  of  labor,  while  reeo};nizinfi  the  principles  enumer- 
ate<l  in  the  Mexican  constitution  rejiardinj;  hours  of  labor,  wafjes, 
luadth,  insurance,  compensation,  and  arbitration,  are  not  only  much 
briefer  hut  are  purely  directory  to  the  legislature.-* 

()th(*r  ju-ovisions  of  the  new  constitution  that  follow  closely  the 
M('xican  example  are  the  ]>rovisiou  for  eomj)ulsory  public  education 
for  h(»th  sexes  in  the  primaiw  and  intermediate  grades,  for  secondary 
and  higher  education  uiuler  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  teaching  i)rofession:  and  also  the  conferring  of  a 
larger  measure  of  munici])al  autonomy  u])on  the  municipalities, 
which  u])  to  the  ])res(*nt,  as  in  most  Lati)i  American  countries,  have 
hecMi  administered  more  on  the  French  ])rinciple  of  central  adminis¬ 
trative  control  and  directitui  than  on  the  j)rinciple  of  local  self- 
government. 

In  the  ])rovisiojis  of  the  new  constitution  abolishing  the  minimum 
income  recpiirements  for  eligibility  to  the  chamber  of  de])uties  ajul 
the  s(‘jiate  we  see  a  further  instance  of  the  extension  of  democratic 
])rinciples.  Of  interest  also  is  a  provision  establishing  three  regions 
or  districts  one  for  the  north,  one  for  the  center,  and  one  for  the 
s(»uth  of  the  l{e])uhlic,  with  a  legislature  f(»r  each,  com])osed  of  mem- 
l)ers  chosiMi  by  tin*  ])rovinces  and  authorized  to  enact  local  measures 
for  the  districts,  subject  to  a))])roval  by  the  ])resident  or,  in  case  of 
his  refusal  to  enforce  them  as  cmitrary  to  the  general  laws  or  the 
national  welfare,  to  the  congress,  which  may  (Uiact  them  in  the  same 
way  as  vetoed  laws.-* 

Other  interesting  ])rovisions  of  the  new  Peruvian  constitution 
w«)uld  he  worthy  of  consideration  here  did  time  permit,  es])ecially 
those  relating  to  the  judiciary,  the  guarantee  of  the  graduated  income 
tax,  the  ])rohihition  of  dual-ollice  holding,  the  ])rotection  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  indigenous  race,  the  ])ower  to  control  the  ])rice  of 
articles  of  consum])tion,  and  others;  hut  enough  has  been  said  to 
imlicate  the  general  ])rinci])les  underlying  the  new  instrument. 

We  may  now,  though  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  have  considered 
hut  d  out  of  20  Latin  American  constitutions,  and  also  of  the  fact 
that  these  d  show  some  material  divergencies  among  themselves, 


“  Art.  44. 


«  Vrl  .42. 


“  Arts.  47  45*. 


»  Art.  14(1. 
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brieHy  sum  u])  what  would  a])j)oar  to  ho  tho  coiistitutional  tondtMicies 
in  Latin  America  to-day,  as  indicatod  by  the  docuinonts  under  con¬ 
sideration.  First  may  be  mentioned  the  deliidte  recogidtion  of  the. 
princijde  of  religious  toleration  and  the  evident  trend  toward  com¬ 
plete  sejiaration  of  church  and  state.  Second,  nu.y  be  noted  an  evi¬ 
dent  advance  toward  fjreater  jiolitical  democracy,  as  shown  by  the 
widening  of  the  su(fra<;e,  direct  in  ])lace.  of  indirect  elections,  less 
exclusive  recpdrements  for  oflice  holdin*',  and  the  recognition  of  the 
])rinci])les  of  local  self-government  for  municijtalities  in  place  of  local 
administration  by  central  authorities.  Third,  there  is  the  striking 
tendency  to  get  away  from  the  era  of  dictatorshij)s  in  the  ])residency 
by  ]>lacing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  military  and  revolutionary  leaders 
in  the  securing  of  ollice,  and  by  ])rohibiting  reelections.  Fourth,  and 
closely  relate<l  to  the  tendency  just  noted,  is  the  inclination  to  limit 
the  ])owers  of  the  ollice  itself  by  refpiiring  the  ])articij)ation  of  the 
senate  or  of  the  congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  apjiointing  and  treaty¬ 
making  j)owers;  or,  as  in  I'niguay,  by  creating  a  suj)reme  adminis¬ 
trative  ))ower  alongside  of  the  ])resident:  or,  as  in  Peru,  by  laying 
down  the  fundamental  features  of  the  cabinet  or  jiarliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  of  government.  Fifth,  may  be  mentioned  the  definite  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  new  constitutions  of  the  fundamentals  of  social  democracy 
in  the  reipiirements  for  comjndsory  free  jiublic  education,  the  safe- 
{luarding  of  the  rights  of  labor,  the  jirohiliition  of  monojiolies,  the 
nationalization  of  natural  resources,  and  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  include  the  taking  over  of  j)ublic  utilities  and 
services.  Sixth  and  last  is  the  attemjit  to  jirevent  the  exjiloitation 
by  foreign  individuals  and  corjiorations  and  to  avoid  the  interna¬ 
tional  com])lications  that  result  therefrom  by  restricting  the  rights 
of  foreigners  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  aiul  concessions  an<l  forbid¬ 
ding  the  resort  to  diplomatic  chaunels  for  the  enforcement  of  claims. 

As  regards  religious  toleration  and  ])olitical  democracy,  it  would 
ajipear  that  these  Latin  American  States  are  but  now  a])])roximatiug 
conditions  whicb  have  long  since  been  lirmly  established  in  the 
United  States.  As  regards  the  tendency  to  dejiart  from  the  princi- 
])les  of  presidential  government  and  to  apjiroximate  the  ])arliamentary 
system  they  are  aligning  themselves  with  most  of  the  other  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  and  getting  away  from  the  examjile  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  formerly  so  jiotent  a  one.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  jiroportional  representation.  Tn 
the  developments  toward  social  democracy  these  countries  are  leaving 
the  United  States  behind,  at  least  so  far  as  constitutional  declarations 
are  concerned.  And  finally,  in  their  treatment  of  aliens  in  relation 
to  property  rights,  they  are  dealing  with  a  situation  which  the 
United  States  has  fortunately  never  had  to  face  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but  which  some  of  the  far  Western  States  are  on  somewhat 
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(lifforout  jiroiiuds  to  liaiullo  in  somewhat  the  same  way- 

It  would  seem  to  he  time,  thendore,  that  we  ahaiidoii  altogetlier  the 
attitude  of  superiority  toward  our  Latin  Ameriean  ueifjhhors,  which 
has  unfortunately  been  all  too  comnum  amon}j  certain  of  our  wise 
men,  and  that  we  turn  with  a  frank  interest  to  the  study  (jf  ])olitical 
conditions  and  ex|)eriments  there  which  may  not  he  altof^ether 
without  value  to  us  in  the  solution  of  our  own  serious  ])rohlems. 


The  public  oblifjations  of  a  country,  upon  which  are  based  its 
public  credit,  may  be  classed  under  four  beads — external 
obligations,  internal  obligations,  floating  indebtedness,  and 
paper  currency. 

External  obligations  are  bonds  or  notes  issued  in  connection  with 
credit  obtained  outside  the  country.  These  may  be  for  internal 
improvements,  railroads,  port  works,  and  the  like  contracted  for 
with  foreigners,  or  they  may  represent  indebtedness  of  a  more  general 
nature. 

Internal  obligations  represent  indebtedness  evidenced  also  by 
bonds  or  notes  issued  for  funds  borrowed  within  the  country  or  in 
settlement  of  contract  work  or  other  claims  ()f  its  own  citizens,  or  of 
foreigners  on  a  domestic  footing. 

Floating  indebtedness  consists  more  or  less  of  current  indebtedness 
for  which  no  note,  bond,  or  other  long-term  obligation  has  been  issued. 

The  other  form  of  indebtedness,  internal  in  its  nature,  is  the  paper 
currencj”  and  the  paper  currency  of  every  country  is  one  of  the  most 
important  evidences  of  credit  either  secured  or  unsecured.  The 
quality  of  (lovernment  administration  is  determined  by  the  quality 
of  its  currency. 

Nominally  all  paper  currency  is  issued  on  a  parity  with  coin,  gold, 
or  silver,  as  the  standard  may  be,  altbough  in  connection  with  the 
Latin  American  countries  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  silver 
standard,  which  theoretically  applies  only  to  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 
Paper  currency  in  its  simplest  form  is  merely  a  promise  to  pay  gold. 
The  promise  may  not  be  expressed;  it  may  be  implied,  the  essential 


■  liy  John  H.  .\llen,  president  American  Hanking  Curporation. 
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fact  bcinj;  that  the  Gov(‘rnmcnt  or  the  hank  issuiiifi;  the  currency  so 
conducts  its  business  as  that  (lovernment  or  hank  paper  money  is  in 
fact  exchanged  for  gold  at  tlie  option  of  the  holder.  As  long  as  this 
condition  exists — i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  exchange  can  he  made,  no  matter 
through  what  channels — paper  remains  at  par,  hut  when  the  exchange 
is  no  longer  made,  the  credit  of  the  paper  issues  begins  to  decline, 
and  this  decline  finds  its  measure  in  what  is  calle<l  the  gold  premium. 
The  tendency,  apparently  almost  the  irresistible  tendency,  in  all 
newly  developing,  especially  if  they  he  at  the  same  time  debtors, 
countries  is  to  allow  gold  to  go  to  a  premium.  This  makes  cheap 
money  and  is  supposed  to  he  favorable  to  internal  development.  The 
disposition  to  have  a  cheap  monetary  unit  is  typical  of  every  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  country,  and  is  true  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  all  of  whom  are  in  their  infancy  in  so  far  as  industrial 
development  goes.  In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  production  down 
there  must  he  cheap  labor,  and  under  conditions  ordinarily  prevailing 
in  Latin  American  countries  cheap  money  tends  toward  cheap 
labor.  The  producer  pays  for  production  in  native  currency;  he 
sells  on  the  basis  of  foreign  currency. 

In  some  respects  conditions  are  similar  in  all  of  these  countries, 
while  in  others  they  are  diametrically  opposed.  To  one  not  informed 
regarding  Cuba,  the  newspaper  articles  of  the  past  60  or  90  days 
would  develop  the  impression  that  commercial  and  financial  conditions 
were  hopeless,  (’uha  started  to  go  through  her  post-war  readjust¬ 
ment  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  the  quick  development  was 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  iidlation,  heav}’  overimportation  and 
speculation  in  certain  foodstuffs,  principally  in  sugar.  The  price 
had  been  steadily  rising  until  from  (i  cents  per  pound  at  the  beginning 
of  last  season’s  crop  it  rose  to  25  cents.  Important  interests  held 
large  amounts  for  even  higher  prices,  and  some  of  the  banks  made  this 
possible  by  loans  at  high  valuations.  Sugar  began  to  drop  and  banks 
could  not  realize  on  the  loans,  which  fact  was  quickly  known,  with  the 
result  that  runs  started  on  all  of  the  banks,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic, 
quickly  resulting  in  a  situation  necessitating  governmental  interfer¬ 
ence,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a  moratorium  on  October  10.  This 
is  still  in  existence  and  will  probably  run  well  into  the  grinding  season» 
when,  with  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  the  sugar  crop,  financial 
conditions  will  become  somewhere  near  normal. 

Fundamentally,  Cuba  is  absolutely  all  right.  What  she  needs  is 
time  to  digest  the  stocks  of  merchandise  and  to  move  her  products 
to  market.  The  elimination  from  the  business  life  of  Cuba  of  one  or 
two  weak  and  poorly  managed  banks  will  be  of  real  benefit. 

Chiba’s  credit  is  good,  and  the  credit  of  her  people  is  good.  They 
are  always  large  borrowers,  especially  the  sugar  planters  and  sugar- 
mill  owners.  These  require  large  amounts  for  crop-growing  expenses 
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and  for  replacing  and  replenishing  the  mill  eciuipment.  They  borrow 
during  the  dead  or  cro])-growing  season,  repaying  the  loans  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop.  The  record  of  payment  of  sugar  loans  in  Cuba 
is  one  of  which  (hiha  may  well  be  proud.  The  local  banks  provide 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  credit  requirements,  Init  a  large  amount  is 
furnished  by  the  Cnited  Stat(*s,  one  reason  being  that  so  many  sugar 
estaU*s  are  owned  by  Americans  who  fre(|uently  jirefer  to  borrow 
here,  at  times  for  reasons  of  economy,  though  that  would  not  a])|)ly 
to-day.  There  are  excellent  banking  facilities  all  over  that  island, 
and  foreign  banks  enjoy  high  favor.  Cuba  has  no  paper  currency 
of  her  own,  American  currency  being  the  circulating  medium;  so  she 
is  free  of  this  liability. 

Cp  to  the  beginning  of  the  Diaz  administration  years  ago,  Mexico’s 
credit  in  the  world’s  financial  market  was  very  poor,  but  under  his 
wise  and  linn  control,  aided  by  the  ablest  financial  minds  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  the  public  credit  of  Mexico  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
was  at  par,  and  her  bond  issues  <‘njoved  a  ready  and  favorable  market. 
To-day  both  |)ublic  and  private  credits  are  out  of  favor,  and  while 
there  is  plenty  of  cnalit  available,  Mexico  must  show  that  stability 
of  government  is  to  exist  before  it  can  be  utilized.  The  nation’s 
finances  to-day,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  in  bad  shape.  There  is  no 
paper  currency  in  circulation:  that  is,  there  is  no  paper  money  in 
circulation  enjoying  legal-tender  privileges.  There  are  the  notes  of 
former  banks  of  issue,  perhaps  five  or  six  in  all,  and  while  these  do 
not  circulate,  they  are  traded  in  freely  and  treated  more  or  less  as  a 
speculative  investment,  selling  at  from  10  to  oO  cents  on  the  dollar, 
according  to  the  bank  which  made  the  issue.  If  the  ])rice  at  which 
these  shares  of  these  closed  banks  change  hands  is  indicative  of  the 
iudual  value,  then  the  (|uotation  for  tin*  bank  notes  is  out  of  all  pro- 
p(»rtion.  I'or  example,  tin*  shares  of  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico 
are  (juoted  at  7.^  percent,  while  the  not(‘s — a  prior  liet>  on  all  assets-  • 
are  (piot(*d  at  50  per  cent.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  mediums  for  settle¬ 
ments.  The  national  revenue  is  enough  to  provide  for  the  service 
of  all  the  foreign  loans  if  reasonable  economy  is  j)racticed  and  the 
revenue  honestly  and  intelligently  administered.  Mexico  does  not 
need  to  borrow  new  funds.  The  important  thing  to  do  is  to  resume 
the  ])ayment  of  interest,  and  make  suitable  provisions  for  what  is 
now  in  default.  Possibly — and  this  is  the  thought  of  President 
Obregon — a  consolidation  of  all  external  loans  and  funding  of  all  de¬ 
faulted  interest  and  amortization  payments  may  be  made  and  a  fresh 
start  begun.  The  total  national  debt  of  Mexico,  including  the  seven 
years’  defaulted  interest  on  its  external  debt,  as  well  as  on  the  railroad 
bonds,  the  interest  of  which  is  guaranteeil  by  the  Government,  is 
something  under  .S750,()0(),()()0,  which  is  a  very  small  national  debt 
for  a  country  of  the  size*  and  with  the  resources  of  Mexico,  with 
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normal  conditions  existing.  The  vast  and  rich  resources  of  Mexico, 
agricult^iral  and  mineral,  will  offer  ample  security  and  profit  for 
capital,  which,  until  the  recent  succession  of  revolutions  sot  in, 
always  found  ample  returns. 

The  throe  more'  important  of  the  South  American  Kepid)lics  are 
Arj'c'iitina,  Brazil,  and  (diile,  each  reseinhlinf;  the  other  in  many  ways, 
hut  presentini;  stroufi  contrasts  in  national  finance.  Tn  Arjjentina  we 
fiml  the  currency  system  on  an  (‘xeellent  basis,  amply  secured,  hut 
not  suflieiently  elastic.  About  20  veal’s  aj;o  the  then  finance  minis¬ 
ter.  Edward  Toriupiist.  worked  out  a  monetary  reform  and  estab¬ 
lished  order  in  the  nation’s  finances.  Prior  to  that  time  the  history 
of  credit  in  Argentina  was  one  of  overissues  unsecured,  or  hut  jiar- 
tially  secured,  repudiated  issues,  and  fre(|uent  hank  failures.  The 
reor<;anization  referred  to  included  that  of  the  national  hank,  which 
since  then  has  become  a  strong  institution,  capably  directed,  and  the 
financial  mainstay  of  the  flovernmenf.  The  issue  of  pajier  money  is 
apart  from  the  hank,  and  under  control  of  the  hoard,  where  political 
influence*  has  not  so  far  been  allowe'd.  This  hoard  is  in  control  of 
the  "old  reserve  hack  of  the  paper,  and  the  Argentinos  are  justly 
proud  of  the  character  of  the  direction  and  of  the  system. 

Tin*  history  of  hanks  in  Argentina  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
fii’st  one  was  established  about  1S20,  and  commerce  and  iiulnstrv 
began  to  hr(*ak  away  from  barter  as  the  means  of  settlenu'nt,  and 
the  use  of  drafts  or  hills  of  exchange.  Bank  after  hank  was  estab¬ 
lished,  all  with  about  the  same  life  history  of  had  management. 
Right  of  issue  was  easily  olitained  and  as  (piickly  availed  of,  and 
the  public  was  naturally  wary  of  paper  currencies.  Various  reor¬ 
ganizations  of  the  national  hank  in  Argentina  resulted  in.  the  final 
development  of  the  present  Banco  Xacional,  possessing  large  capital 
and  which  pays  no  dividend,  all  the  earnings  being  added  to  surplus, 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  percentage,  which  is  apjdied  to  the 
country’s  currency  reserve.  This  hank,  though  an  independent  or¬ 
ganization,  is  controlled  by  the  (lovernment,  and  all  financial  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  national  (lOvernment  pass  through  the  hank.  liranches 
are  established  in  every  city.  town,  and  village  of  the  Republic  and 
as  a  result  the  hanking  service*  is  as  good  as  can  he  desired.  There 
are  25  jjrincipal  hanks  in  Buenos  Aires  to-day,  nine  of  which  are 
native,  the  others  being  for(*ign.  Some  of  the  foreign  hanks  have 
branches  outside  of  Bu(*nos  Aires,  hut  only  in  the  most  important 
places. 

London  hankers  have  heretofore  generally  supplied  the  federal 
government,  provincial,  and  city  reciuirements  of  Argentina,  with  one 
exception  ])rior  to  the  war,  and  that  was  in  1909,  and  later  on  during 
the  war.  when  the  American  market  was  sought.  Baring  Brothers 
have  for  many  jears  been  recogniz(*d  as  the  bankers  for  Argentina, 
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and  when  the  loans  just  referred  to  were  made  in  the  Ignited  States 
Barin«js  participated  in  the  syndicate  and  no  doubt  will  endeavor  to 
maintain  tlu'ir  position  as  the  (lovernmcuit’s  hankers.  There  is  no 
better  national  credit  risk  in  the  whole  of  Latin  America  than  the 
Republic  of  Argentina.  Its  national  <leht  is  moderate,  the  finances 
are  well  administered,  and  the  country  has  an  excellent  record  for 
meeting  its  obligations.  The  country  is  an  enormous  producer  of 
raw  stuffs  and  exports  wool,  hides,  grain,  corn,  meat,  etc.,  in  such 
volume  as  to  have  developed  during  the  last  five  years  a  total  trade 
balance  in  her  favor  of  .500,()()0,00().  Two  years  ago,  the  record 
year,  showed  a  balance  of  $375,0()0,()()();  for  the  year  1920  the  balance 
is  near  •?  130, 000,000.  There  is  an  excellent  basis  for  credit,  and 
as  the  country,  with  the  increase  in  population,  develops  its  agricul¬ 
tural  resources,  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  richest  nations 
of  the  world.  Vast  areas  of  land  held  under  single  ownershij)  has 
retarded  development,  hut  taxation  and  increase  in  population  will 
remedy  that. 

The  trade  figures  just  quoted  indicate  the  ])rosperity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rather  than  that  of  the  national  Government,  for,  while  the 
latter  benefits  by  the  import  duties  and  also  the  export  duties  (for 
some  exports  are  taxed  — a  thing  which  in  normal  times  is  unscien¬ 
tific  and  apt  to  act  as  a  deterrent  on  production),  the  large  profit 
goes  to  the  merchant,  exporter,  farmer,  and  producer.  These  are  all 
large  seekers  of  credit,  as  is  bound  to  he  the  case  in  a  rapidly  devel¬ 
oping  country,  ('redit  risk  of  the  Argentine  merchant  is  good.  The 
standard  of  business  morality  is  high,  and  when  competent  judgment 
has  been  exercised  in  the  granting  of  credit  the  result  as  a  rule  has 
been  satisfactory. 

Perhaps  the  one* country'  outside  of  the  British  Empire  where 
British  capital  has  done  more  than  anything  to  develop  has  been 
Argentina.  \Vliih‘  the  Argentinos  are  a  progressive  and  thoroughly 
competent  peojde,  the  rapid  and  extensive  progress  of  the  past  25  or 
30  years  is  due  to  foreign  capital  advanced  for  and  invested  in,  rail¬ 
roads,  street-car  systems,  electric  and  gas  works,  and  the  wonderful 
port  development  of  Buenos  Aires.  Oidy  about  20  y  ears  ago  steam¬ 
ers  arriving  at  that  port  had  to  lay*  away  offshore,  discharging  pas¬ 
sengers  and  cargo  into  boats  for  conveyance  ashore.  Now,  as  a 
residt  of  river  dredging,  building  of  bulkheads,  wharves  with  the 
most  approved  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  vast  capacity,  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  finest  ports  in 
the  world  as  far  as  wharf  facilities  are  concerned.  This  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  development  of  both  exports  and  imports,  and  the  quicker 
and  cheaper  handling  of  the  vast  grain,  wool,  hides,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  which  leave  the  ports  of  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Buenos 
Aires.  Tlu>se  port  works  were  constnicted  as  much  with  a  view  to 
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the  future  as  of  the  present,  for  the  potential  productivity  of  that  vast 
and  fertile  countrA'  hack  and  to  the  south  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  is 
capable  of  furnishing  through  its  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  wool,  food 
and  clothing  for  the  whole  of  Europe  -a  country  wonderful  in  poten¬ 
tiality,  held  back  in  developnuMit  oidy  by  population,  limited  as  it 
is  to  some  <S,0()0, ()()()  jieople.  The  peojile  of  southern  and  cimtral 
Euroiie  would  find  then*  a  lu'w  world,  far  away  from  the  scenes  of 
horror  with  which  they  have  been  living  and  where  life  eouhl  he 
iK'gun  anew.  A  tide  (tf  immigration  toward  that  section  seems 
highly  jirohahle. 

t'redits  in  ('bile  hav<‘  for  many  a  ears  nm  along  very  much  the 
same  lines  as  in  her  neighboring  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  The  people  are  the  same  in  race,  ideals,  and  standards, 
'riie  finances  of  the  National  Government  are  to-day  in  veiA'  good 
shape,  the  national  credit  is  good,  and  her  bond  issues  have  heretofore 
enjoyed  an  excellent  market  in  London,  where  most  of  her  financing 
has  been  done.  Both  British  and  German  influence  luis  been  strong 
in  ('bile,  and  her  external  borrowings  have  generally  been  provided 
for  jointly  by  London  and  Berlin  bankers.  The  Ghilean  army  for  a 
long  time  was  trained  by  German  oflicers,  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  (juite  strong  jiro-German  feeling  which  for  a  time  existed  in 
('bile  during  the  war.  She  has  something  like  20  different  bond 
issues,  the  total  of  which  is  in  r<*asonable  proportion  and  the  national 
income  is  sufficient  for  all  reijuirements.  A  large  part  of  this  inconu' 
is  derived  from  the  revenue  from  the  vast  nitrate  fields  of  Ghile  which 
is  ])aid  to  the  Government  largely  through  the  medium  of  sterling 
ilraft  on  London,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  applied  to  interest  and 
amortization  r<‘quirements  and  to  building  up  the  balances  of  the 
Ghilean  Government  in  London,  where  for  many  a  ears  Ghile  has  car¬ 
ried  her  balances  abroad.  This  in  the  last  a  ear  or  two  has  been 
modified  to  some  extent  and  substantial  amounts  Iuia’c  been  carried 
in  the  I'nited  States.  Sterling  is  legal  tender  in  Ghile  and  the  coinage 
law  fixes  the  parity  of  the  peso  at  18  pence.  Ghilean  merchants  are 
as  good  a  credit  risk  as  are  those  of  any  other  countrA'.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  railroads  in  Ghile  are  under  Go\A‘rnment  owner¬ 
ship  and  are  free  of  any  bonded  indebtedness.  They  repres«'nt  a 
A'crA'  large  paAinent,  owing  to  the  hea\'y  cost  of  construction,  and 
proA'ide  a  A^ery  important  and  Auduable  asset  to  the  National  GoA'crn- 
ment,  although  it  is  A'ery  doubtful  whether  or  not  they  are  operated 
at  a  profit. 

For  the  successful  and  profitable  dcA'clopment  of  Ghilean  products 
her  statesmen  hav^e  believA'd  that  cheap  labor  to  be  secured  by  cheap 
currencA ,  is  necessary.  The  coinage  law  Avhich  Avent  into  effect  in 
1898  proA'idetl  for  the  redemption  of  the  paper  currency  on  January, 
1902,  at  the  rate  of  18  pence  sterling  per  peso.  \Vlien  the  time 
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urrivod  tho  r<*(l<Mnpli<m  provision  was  doforrod  until  January,  1905 
wluMi  it  was  a<;ain  doforrod  until  1910,  and  so  on  from  year  tt)  year 
rodomption  has  boon  doforrod  iip  to  tin*  pros(*nt.  Tho  amount  of 
curroncA  outstandin"  is  approximatoly  150,000,000  p<*s»)s. 

There  is  an  emerfiencA  currency  also  in  (‘xist«‘nce  in  ('Idle  to-day, 
with  hetween  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  pesos  outstaiurm^,  and 
which  is  s(‘curcd  lv\  a  (h'posit  of  "old  redeemahle  on  ])n‘sentation. 
rnder  tliis  law  institutions  of  credit  in  Chih'  could  obtain  paj)er 
pes(»s  against  a  deposit  of  12  j)ence  sterliii"  per  j)eso,  while  individual 
interests  could  obtain  pajx'r  pesos  otdy  against  a  dep<»sit  of  18  pence 
per  peso,  the  credit  of  the  hank  withdrawin"  the  jH'sos  being  consid¬ 
ered  ample  protection  for  the  remainder  of  the  reserve.  So  we  stM' 
in  ('bile  a  countrA'  with  its  paper  circulation  amply  se<‘ured  by  gnhl, 
with  the  machinery  for  stabilizing  and  maintaining  the  par  of  the 
peso  already  to  operate,  but  with  its  operation  deferred,  with  a  con- 
se(|uent  result  that  during  the  last  thre<*  or  four  _\ears  the  high  and 
low  range  of  ('hilean  exchang«‘  has  been  from  9  to  17  pence  to  the 
peso,  and  it  is  thes<*  extnune  fluctuations  and  instability  of  currency 
that  make  ex])orting  and  importing  so  diflicult. 

Both  the  (icrmans  and  Knglish,  before  the  war,  were  important 
fact(*rs  in  the  development  of  the  resources  ()f  these  Latin  countries, 
and  for  that  matter  were  active  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  long 
years  ago  learned  that  trade  followed  the  pound  or  the  mark,  and 
where  permanent  capital  investment  took  place,  permanent  trade 
went  with  it.  In  this  the  (lermans  wore  characteristically  more 
thorough.  They  developed  water  ti’ansportation  to  caiTV  to  Ham¬ 
burg  or  Bremen  products  of  these  countries,  which  reached  the  sea¬ 
ports  freciuently  over  Clerman  financed  railroads,  and  produced  by 
natives  who  were  financed  by  local  (lerman  banks.  These  banks 
were  everywhere  backing  up  the  German  merchant  established  abroad 
and  enabling  him  to  get  a  part  of  the  local  business,  and  often  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  In  Venezuela,  ('olombia, 
and  in  countries  on  the  Isthmus  especially,  German  merchants  con¬ 
trolled,  through  advances  to  the  producers,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  exports  and  imports.  .V  German  branch  bank,  for  example,  in 
a  sugar  country  woidd  lend  money  to  its  German  customer  to  enable 
him  to  finance  a  sugar  grower,  receiving  from  the  grower  a  contract 
to  deliver  to  him  the  crop  when  harvested,  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant 
fo!  account  of  the  planter.  .Vll  through  the  transaction  the  German 
w<ndd  control,  from  the  time  the  cane  was  planted,  through  its  grow¬ 
ing  and  grinding,  following  up  the  sugar  ready  for  shipment  until  its 
final  shipment  to  consumei-s. 

All  through  the  Latin  American  countries  the  local  markets,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  furnish  suflicient  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of  private 
enterprises  ami  for  the  onlinary  recpiirements  of  the  commercial 
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houses,  manufacturers,  and  the  agricultural  industries.  Many  of  the 
larger  export  and  import  houses  carry  accounts  abroad,  and  to  some 
extent  lines  of  credit  are  accorded  them  in  foreign  countries.  But, 
as  a  rule,  borrowing  of  this  character  is  done  locally,  and  the  Latin 
American  hanks  have  always  been  very  liberal  in  their  credit  exten¬ 
sions.  ('redit  is  hanking,  and  the  principles  of  hanking  are  the  same 
all  over  the  world.  But  while  the  principles  are  the  same  the  appli¬ 
cation  differs  with  the  differing  of  mentality:  and  the  personal 
equation  and  personal  friendship  influence  more  among  the  Latins 
than  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  there  has  been  a  local 
market  in  the  Latin  countries  for  their  owir  government  securities. 
The  disposition  of  the  investor  always  was  to  send  his  savings  out  of 
the  country  and  for  investment  ahroatl.  This  was  probably  the 
result  of  long  years  of  unsettled  conditions  caused  by  frecpient  revo¬ 
lutions  and  lack  of  stability.  Political  leaders  especially  took  no 
chances  of  confiscation  of  property  following  a  political  fall.  To-day 
in  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  there  is  a  good  demand  for  certain  bond 
issues,  and  they  sell  on  a  lower  income  basis  to  the  hohler  than  do 
similar  securities  in  our  market  at  this  time.  One  very  popular  form 
of  investment  in  Argentina  are  the  cedulas  issued  by  the  Banco  Ilipo- 
tecario,  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  guaranteed  by  the 
National  Government.  These  arc  looked  upon  as  a  security  of  prime 
<|uality,  and  such  is  the  case.  They  are  freely  traded  in  and  always 
have  a  very  ready  market.  They  are  issued  by  the  mortgage  bank 
to  the  borrower  against  mortgage,  he  receiving  the  ce<lula  instead  of 
cash  as  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  and  disposing  of  it  at  the  market 
rate,  which  is  something  under  par  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
earlier  issues  of  the  mortgage  bank,  wlien  the  bonds  brought  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  to-day;  but  these  issues  are  now  almost  entirely 
redeemed.  While  the  borrower  is  forced  to  sell  the  proceeds  of  his 
borrowings  under  par,  and  is  therefore  at  a  disadvantage,  it  later  on 
works  to  his  interest,  for  it  is  his  privilege  to  make  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  principal  or  in  full  settlement  of  his  borrowings  in 
cedulas.  Therefore  in  purchasing  them  at  a  discount  and  in  turning 
them  in  at  their  par  value,  he  is  offsetting  what  he  lost  when  he  origi¬ 
nally  marketed  them.  Being  issued  in  paper  currency,  they  attract 
foreign  capital  fre(|uently  when,  as  to-day,  the  exchange  is  low. 
('onverting  dollars  at  a  premium  of  2.^  per  cent  and  buying  these 
securities  something  under  par  results  in  a  low  cost  ami  large  income 
return. 

Rates  paid  for  foreign  loans  have  naturally  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  credit  standing  of  the  borrowing  country,  and  this  has 
been  determined  by  the  prospective  borrower’s  record  regarding 
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moetin"  its  obligations,  the  trade  balances,  political  conditions,  etc. 
Some  of  the  smaller  nations  have  in  years  gone  by  paid  usurious  rates, 
while  the  more  important  ones  have  found  favorable  markets  for 
their  issues.  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  have  been  the  leading 
countries,  or  w'ere  prior  to  the  war.  Argentina  borrowed  there  at 
low  rates,  and  the  price  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  since  1914, 
although  not  over  current  market  rates,  has  impressed  them  unfavor¬ 
ably.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  in  maintaining  a  strictly  neutral 
attitude  during  the  war  their  credit  should  have  been  a  preferred 
one.  That  country  has  to-day  a  large  floating  indebtedness,  which  it 
will  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  convert  into  a  bond  issue.  Where 
the  loan  will  be  negotiated  no  one  can  say.  England  would  no 
doubt  want  very  much  to  handle  it  on  account  of  the  large  British 
interests  in  Argentina,  and  with  a  view,  always  kept  foremost  in  the 
mind  of  the  British  (lovernment,  banker,  and  merchant,  to  future 
comimTcial  relations.  Great  Britain  has  developed  her  foreign  trade 
by  means  of  permanent  investment  abroad  in  railroads,  wharf 
properticKS,  public-service  companies,  and  other  industries,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  material  needed  for  construction  and  operation,  thus  develop¬ 
ing  permanent  buyers  of  her  natural  and  manufactured  products. 
These  she  has  been  enabled  to  ship  to  any  part  of  the  w'orld  at  more 
favorable  rates  than  her  neighbors,  owing  to  the  ownership  of  large 
ocean  tonnage,  freight  rates  being  quoted  for  British  goods  that  woidd 
give  them  pn^ference  over  competing  articles.  With  the  coming  of 
an  American  Merchant  Marine  these  conditions  have  changed,  and 
.VnuTican  goods  have  for  the  past  four  or  five  years  had  an  equal  or 
greater  advantage  in  foreign  markets.  If  after  having  developed  a 
merchant  marine  we  are  able  to  keep  it,  then  our  manufacturers  can 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  owners  of  foreign  vessels  who  are  in 
close  union  with  the  ownc'rs  of  the  goods  they  carry. 

Foreign  investments  have  never  found  a  favorable  market  in  the 
United  States,  or  until  recent  foreign  loans  were  floated  here.  The 
rapid  and  vast  development  which  took  place  in  this  country 
absorbed  all  the  investment  funds  available.  The  railroad  building, 
development  of  the  great  steel  and  iron  industries,  agricultural  and 
mining  enterprises,  constantly  called  for  money  and  for  credit,  and 
A’ery  naturally  no  investor  looktnl  abroad  for  opportunities  to  employ 
his  funds.  Prior  to  the  w'ar,  an  occasional  small  foreign  loan  was 
brought  out  in  this  country,  but  not  until  we  were  practically  forced 
into  it,  did  w^e  begin  foreign  financing  on  an  important  scale.  For 
the  good  of  the  country  there  should  be  a  permanent  and  broad 
market  here  for  foreign  governments,  foreign  cities,  and  foreign 
industries,  for  in  no  other  waj'  can  we  successfully  develop  and 
maintain  a  foreign  trade — a  trade  that  w^e  will  some  day  need — if  wo 
are  to  keep  our  factories'going  and  avoid  large  numbers  of  unem- 
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ployed.  The  United  States  needs  as  large  and  varied  a  foreign 
market  for  its  goods  as  it  may  be  possible  to  develop,  and  the  markets 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  offer  some  of  the  best  opportunities. 
These  should  be  catered  to  and  developed  and  made  our  permanent 
customers  for  everything  we  can  provide.  We  have  a  large  trade 
now  with  our  Latin  neighbors,  but  our  trade  with  Canada  alone  is 
far  greater  than  with  all  of  Latin  America  combined;  and  in  Canada 
the  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Argentina  alone.  So 
comparison  clearly  shows  that  our  Latin  American  trade,  while  large, 
is  certainly  very  small  compared  to  what  it  might  be. 


TIIK  convention  signed  in  Madrid  November  11,  1920,  and 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Lmion  for 
February  1921,  providing  for  mutual  interchange  of  all 
classes  of  mail  matter  at  domestic  rates  between  the  18 
Spanish  American  Republics,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Spain,  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  United  States,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  con¬ 
vention  was  signed  subject  to  ratification,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  on  January  31, 
1921,  has  been  put  into  force  prior  to  ratification  by  the  postal 
authorities  of  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Peru, 
taking  effect  on  February  1,  1921. 

In  the  United  States  ratification  by  act  of  the  Senate,  as  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  treaties  and  conventions,  is  not  necessary,  the  Post 
Office  Department  having  authority  to  conclude  and  put  into  force 
postal  conventions  of  this  nature.  The  convention  is  therefore  in 
effect  as  fully  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  is  now  effective  with 
the  five  countries^above  named. 


^  ^  4  J 
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AP]{EL1M1XAKY  KEPOKT  submitted  by  the  director 
"cneral  of  statistics,  In^eniero  Don  Alejandro  E.  Bunge, 
to  the  minister  of  finance  on  December  17,  1920,  shows 
the  outlines  of  Argentine  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1920, 
from  statistics  for  11  months  combined  with  an  estimate  for  the 
month  of  December. 

According  to  this  report  the  imports  for  the  year  are  So4, 100,000 
pesos  gold,  and  the  exports,  1,00(),S00,000  pesos,  or  a  total  of 
1,8(10,900,000  pesos. 

The  figures  for  the  preceding  ,year  in  round  numbers  were:  Imports, 
G.55,800,000  pesos;  exports,  1,031,000,000  pesos;  total,  1,080,800,000 
pesos.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  198,300,000 
pesos,  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of,  24,200,000  pesos,  or  a  net  increase 
of  174,100,000  pesos  in  the  total  trade. 

Reduced  to  terms  of  I'nited  States  currency,  estimating  the  Argen¬ 
tine  peso  gold  at  97  cents,  the  trade  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 
1919,  imports,  8030,120,000;  exports,  $1,000,070,000;  total,  $1,030,- 
190,000;  1920,  imports,  $828,477,000;  exports,  $970,.^90,000;  total, 
$1,860,900,000. 

IMPORTS. 


The  table  following  show 

s  both  the 

“nominal” 

and  the 

“real” 

values  and  also  the  revenue 

collected  on 

imports  by 

months  and  by 

quarters: 

Months. 

“Nominal” 

Values. 

“Real” 

Values. 

Revenue 
collect  «1. 

January . 

Febniary . 

March . 

Petos. 

21,800,000 

18,000,000 

24,700,000 

Poos. 

64,600,000 

53,400,000 

73,200,000 

Pans. 

4, 832, 320 
3,991,821 
5,467,610 

Total . 

64,500,000 

191,200,000 

14,291,751 

April . 

May . 

June . 

24,800,000 

21,500,000 

24,300,000 

73,-500,000 

63,600,000 

72,200,000 

5,486,526 

4,758,374 

5,393,403 

Total . 

70,600,000 

209,300,000 

1.5,638,30;i 

July . 

Au^t . 

September . 

.  27,300,000 

26,0a),000 

29,700,000 

80,900,000 
77,000,000 
88,100,000  1 

6,446,091 

6,902,896 

7,899,217 

Total . 

83,000,000 

246,000,000  I 

21,248,204 

October . 

November . 

December  (estimate) . . 

22,600,000 
23,800,000 
23,700,000  ) 

67,000,000  1 

70,400,000 

70,200,000 

6,013,362 

6,315,902 

6,300,000 

Total . 

..  70,100,000 

207,600,000 

18,629,264 

Whole  year . 

.1  288,200,000 

854, 100,000 

69,807,522 
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The  column  above  of  “  nominal”  values,  sometimes  called  “oflicial” 
values,  represents  the  rigid  customhouse  appraisements  which  bear 
but  little  relation  to  the  actual  value  and  cost  of  the  goods  imported. 
The  Argentine  oflice  of  statistics  has  worked  out  an  inde.x,  showing 
the  relation  between  these  values  and  the  approximate  actual  values 
which  are  given  in  the  table  above.  The  “nominal”  value  of  im¬ 
ports  for  the  year  1919  was  229,709,812  pesos. 


EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  and  the  amount  of  customs 
collections  on  exports  given  by  months  and  by  quarters,  for  the 
year  1920: 


Customs 

collections 

(pesos). 


Months. 


January.. 

February 

-March.... 


The  value  of  exports  given  represents  as  near  as  can  be  arrived  at, 
the  approximate  value,  by  wholesale,  of  the  exports  in  iVrgentina 
as  of  the  dates  of  shipment. 


July . 

September . I 

lU0,o00,U(X) 
78,400,000  i 
56,900,000  1 

4,771,790 

3,786,567 

2,687,462 

Total . 

235,800,000  ' 

11,245,819 

October . 

November . 

December  (estimate) . 

6;l,600,000 

48,600,000 

59,800,000 

2,939,855 

2,064,788 

2,500,000 

Total . 

172,000,000 

7,504,643 

Whole  year . 

I  1,006,800,000 

42,418,723 

CALENDAH  YEAK  1920. 


1  ^IflC  trade  of  the  I'nitod  States  with  the  Latin  American  Ite- 
I  publics  for  the  year  ending  Jh'ceniber  .‘tl,  1920,  as  compiled 

I  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ('om- 

merce,  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  I'nited  States, 
sliows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  Sl,001, 737,307,  or  44.4 
per  cent.  The  figures  for  1919  showed  an  increase  over  1918  of 
$402,383,498,  or  2o.8  per  cent.  Together,  the  two  years  show  an 
increase  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  of 
nearly  $1,500,000,000 — a  sum  more  than  double  the  total  trade  of 
the  I'nited  States  with  these  countries  just  prior  to  the  war. 


Iraports.i 

Exports. 1 

Total. 

1920 . 

1919 . 

$1,766,993,859 

1,318,803,305 

$1,488,301,742 

934,754,929 

$3,255,29.5,601 

2,253,558,2:14 

Increase . 

Increase  (per  cent). . . . 

448,190,554 

^.9 

553,546,813 

59.2 

1,001,737,367 

41.4 

Compared  with  1913,  the  j’ear  before  the  war,  the  trade  for  1920 
was  over  four  times  as  large. 


Imports.' 

Exports.' 

Total. 

1920 .  $1,766,993,859  ' 

$1,488,301,742 

316,560,433 

$3,255  29.5,601 
743,618,699 

Increa.se .  1,339,935,593 

Increase  (per  cent) .  313.7 

1  1,171,741,309 

370. 1 

1  2,511,676,902 

1  337.7 

1 

Notwithstanding  there  has  been  since  1913  a  large  increase  in 
trade  by  quantities,  yet  the  advance  in  prices  accounts  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  increase  shown  in  these  tables. 

>  Imports— imports  into  United  States  from  Latin  America.  Exports— exports  to  Latin  America  from 
the  United  States. 


UNITKD  STATES  TRADE  WITH  T.ATIN  AMERICA, 


Total. 


Imports.* 


Mexico . 

(iuateraala . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

N'icaratnia . 

Costa  Rica . 

I'anama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic 
Haiti . 


North  American  Republics, 


Argentina. 

Bolivia.... 

Brazil . 

Chile . . 

t'olombia.. 

Kquador.. 

Paraguay. 

Peru . 

Cruguay.. 

Venezuela, 


South  American  Republics 
Total  Latin  America . 


t  Imports— imports  into  the  United  States  from  lAtin  America.  Exports— exports  to  Latin  .\merica 


Pbotocnph  by  Harris  ft  Kwinc. 

CHAKLES  EUWAKU  ALBES. 

Managing  editor  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Ban  American  Union.  Born,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  3, 
1867;  died,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  IS,  1921. 


Co  tfje  iWemorp  ot 

Cijarleg  Cbtoatb 

tbe 

Sirector  C^cneral  of  tbe  9merican  Union 
on  bebalf  of  tbe  staff 


^•^11 K  death  of  Charles  Edward  Albes  means  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  not 
only  because  of  the  devoted  service  which  he  rendered 
during  a  ])eriod  of  ten  years,  but  also  by  reason  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  established.  In  a  sense,  Mr.  Ai.bes 
sacrificed  himself  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so  vitally 
interested,  denying  to  himself  necessary  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  and  devoting  himself  unreservedly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the 
American  Continent. 

The  respect  and  deej)  affection  in  which  he  was  held 
by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
is  the  highest  tribute  to  his  character.  Although  de¬ 
prived  of  his  services,  his  influence  in  the  work  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  spirit  of  service  which  characterized  his  life 
and  activities  sets  a  standard  for  the  entire  staff  of  the 
Union,  and  will  be  a  constant  inspiration  to  those 
entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  the  great  work  which 
he  brought  to  so  high  a  plane  of  efficiency. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Italian  Argentine  traoe.^ — Tho  Italian  minister  of  agriculture 
has  held  conferences  with  a  re])res«‘ntative  of  tlu^  Argentine  ministry 
of  agriculture  regarding  the  basis  of  a  convention  lor  tlui  <‘xchange 
of  articles  of  ])rime  necessity  Ixdween  the  two  countries. 

Export  to  Brazil  of  blooded  cattle.  The  delegates  si*nt  by 
the  Argentine  llural  Society  to  the  live  stock  exposition  held  in 
Itio  de  Janeiro  have  handed  in  their  reports,  which  state  that  Argen¬ 
tina  may  find  a  market  in  Brazil  for  sires  of  dairy  breeds,  such  as 
Holstein,  Holland,  and  Normandy  cattle.  Of  the  beef  breeds  the 
most  extensively  raised  are  Hereford  and  a  much  smaller  number  of 
Aberdeen  Angus. 

Prizes  for  exhibits  of  live  stock.  The  senate  of  the  Province 
of  Corrientes  passed  an  appropriation  of  1,000  pesos  for  prizes  for 
exhibits  of  live  stock  in  the  provincial  fair  in  Santo  Tome.  The 
provincial  government  was  also  authorized  to  reijuest  from  the 
National  Government  the  installation  of  an  electric-light  plant. 

Exhibition  of  dairy  cows.  The  first  regional  ])rize  exhibition 
of  daiiY'  cows  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kural  Argentine 
Society  in  cooperation  with  the  Kural  Society  of  Rafaela.  This 
contest  has  awakened  much  enthusiasm  among  the  dairv  men  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  are  anxious  to  exhibit  in  the  international  e.x])o- 
sition  to  be  held  in  Palermo  next  year. 

Construction  of  a  reverberatory  furnace. — A  reverWratorj' 
furnace  is  being  constructed  in  Santa  Florentina,  Province  of  La 
Rioja,  for  the  smelting  of  metals.  This  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind 
in  South  America  and  is  to  Ixt  a  wry  large  plant. 

Cultivation  of  unoccupied  land. — The  Ferro  Carril  Centro 
Argentine,  through  its  oflice  of  niral  promotion,  is  operating  expi^ri- 
mental  agricultural  stations  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  Republic. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  industrious,  and  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  peanuts,  and  Sudan  grass  is  being  successfully  tried  in 
several  stations.  These  regions  are  subject  to  verj'  slight  rainfall 
and  the  methods  used  somewhat  like  those  of  dry  farming.  Sudan 
grass  is  the  proper  forage  for  this  district,  as,  if  there  is  no  heavx’  frost, 
it  is  possible  to  raise  two  crops  a  year. 

Foreign  trade  between  Spain  and  Argentina. — Don  Juan 
Antonio  Gomez  Quiles,  delegate  to  the  celebration  of  the  discover}' 
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of  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  rcprestniting  all  the  Spanish  chambers  of 
commerce,  said  that  Spain  was  most  anxious  to  trade  with  the 
South  American  llopuhlics,  and  two  of  her  maimfactures  were  being 
developed  to  this  end — namely,  textiles  and  coal  mining,  lie  stated 
that  to  increase  trade  between  Spain  and  Argentina  there  should  be 
a  large  Spanish-Argentine  shipping  company,  as  at  present  almost 
all  immigrants  went  in  foreign  ships.  Spain  is  desirous  of  importing 
wheat  from  Argentina,  but  there  will  have  to  be  increased  shij)])ing 
facilities  to  handle  this  trade. 

JIegulation  of  price  of  wheat  flour. — According  to  a  presi¬ 
dential  decree  the  Government  will  furnish  to  the  millei's  wheat  f.  o. 
b.  mill  at  the  rate  of  16  pesos  per  100  kilos.  From  each  .SO  kilos  of 
wheat  provided,  the  millers  shall  return  36  kilos  “00”  Hour,  31  kilos 
“special  flour,”  and  3  kilos  No.  2  flour,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  billed  to  the 
Government  at  the  uniform  rate  of  0.24  pesos  per  kilo. 

BRAZIL. 

Proposed  tariff  revision. — ^A  bill  has  been  drafted  by  the 
special  commission  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  This 
bill  has  been  submitted  to  congress  and  aw'aits  the  action  of  that 
body. 

Dams  and  port  improvements. — The  government  of  the  State 
of  Ceara  recently  contracted  with  American  firms  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  irrigation  dams  in  that  Commonwealth  and  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  port  of  Fortaleza. 

Iron  smelter. — A  plant  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  recently 
commenced  operations  at  Sahara,  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

New  steamship  lines. — The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the 
llamburg-^Vmerican  Line,  and  the  State  Maritime  Transport  Co. 
(Companhia  de  Transportes  Maritimos  do  Estado)  have  arranged  for 
a  steamship  service  between  Brazilian  ports,  Lisbon,  Liverpool, 
Havre,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg.  Three  of  the  French  steamship 
companies,  which  before  the  war  maintained  a  service  between 
French,  Brazilian,  and  Argentine  ports,  have  consolidated  and 
renewed  the  service  between  these  ports. 

Cigarette  factory. — large  cigarette  factory  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  in  operation  at  Nazareth,  State  of  Bahia. 

Electrification  of  Central  Brazilian  Railway. — ^The  chamber 
of  deputies  of  the  Brazilian  congress  has  passed  a  bill  for  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  Central  Railw'ay  of  Brazil.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
Government  to  expend  not  more  than  45,000  contos  (at  present 
exchange  about  $8,000,000),  and  to  contract  with  private  companies 
to  furnish  power  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  15  years. 
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PuEFEUEXTiAE  TARIFF  REDUCTiox. — Brazilian  Congress,  which 
adjourned  on  December  31,  1920,  to  meet  again  on  May  1,  1921, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  grant  the  usual  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  reductions  on  certain  American  merchandise;  that  is  to 
say,  30  per  cent  on  wheat  flour  and  20  per  cent  on  the  following 
articles;  Condensed  milk,  manufactures  of  rubber,  paints  and  colors 
(except  writing  inks),  refrigerators,  clocks,  pianos,  scales,  windmills, 
cement,  corsets,  dried  fruits,  school  furniture,  writing  desks,  type¬ 
writers,  and  varnish. 

Waterfalls. — ^Recent  investigations  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
show  that  the  waterfalls  of  Brazil  can  be  made  to  produce  electric 
power  in  excess  of  30,000,000  horsepower.  There  are  numerous 
waterfalls,  some  of  which  are  partly  utilized,  in  the  States  of 
Amazonas,  Matto  Grosso,  Para,  Goyaz,  Maranhao,  Alagoas,  Per¬ 
nambuco,  Parahyba,  Rio  Grande,  and  other  States  of  the  Republic, 
awaiting  development.  A  map  showing  the  location  of  these  falls 
and  their  estimated  power  has  been  prepared  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  under  the  direction  of  Engineer  Rodovalho  dos  Reys. 

l.MPORTs  OF  CEMEXT. — In  1916  Brazil  imported  169,838  metric 
tons  of  cement;  in  1917,  98,591  tons;  in  1918,  51,715  tons;  and  in 
1919,  198,418  tons. 

Traffic  Sao  Paulo  Railway. — In  1919  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway 
carried  3,832,965  passengers,  6,291,216  sacks  of  coffee  weighing  60 
kilos  each,  and  2,917,265  tons  of  other  freight,  as  compared  with 
3,262,474  passengers,  9,325,916  sacks  of  coffee,  and  2,589,463  tons 
of  other  merchandise  in  1918. 


CHILE. 

Railroads. — The  Government  has  authorized  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  railroad  to  connect  the  terminal  at  kilometer  799  of 
the  Gentral  Sur  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado  (southern  section  of 
State  Central  Railroad)  with  the  coal  deposits  of  Curanilahue.  The 
President  has  signed  a  decree  ordering  the  making  of  the  necessary 
surveys  and  plans  for  the  railroad  to  run  from  the  city  of  Rio  Negro 
to  the  city  of  Maullin,  in  one  of  the  most  important  zones  in  the 
Province  of  Llanquihue,  joining  the  southern  coast  line  from  Osorio 
to  Ancud.  The  Government  has  also  accepted  the  bid  of  a  firm  of 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  Iquique-Pintados  Railroad. 
The  budget  for  this  last-named  road  calls  for  5,137,600  pesos  paper, 
stipulating  that  the  work  be  terminated  in  28  months. 

New  line  of  steamers. — The  freighter  Pioneer  of  the  Lloyd 
Royal  Beige  recently  arrived  from  Antwerp  on  the  initial  trip  of  a 
new  steamer  service  between  Chile  and  Europe,  operated  by  a  Belgian 
company  which  already  has  lines  running  from  northern  Europe  to 
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the  ports  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  India,  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Mexican  commercial  agent. — Senor  Zeferin  Munoz  recently 
arrived  in  Valparaiso  as  Mexican  commercial  agent  sent  by  that 
Government  to  foster  trade  relations  between  Mexico  and  Chile. 

Production  and  export  of  nitrate. — During  October,  1920,  the 
production  of  nitrate  for  the  Republic  amounted  to  5,076,247  quin¬ 
tals,  as  against  2,538,468  quintals  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year,  or  an  increase  of  2,537,781  quintals  in  1920.  During  October 
4,626,940  quintals  of  nitrate  were  exported  as  against  3,740,247 
quintals  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  showing  an  increase 
in  exports  for  October,  1920,  of  88,693  quintals. 

Animal  exhibit. — In  November  the  oflicial  opening  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  animals  in  Santiago  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  was  a  brilliant  success.  There  were  many  prize¬ 
winning  exhibits. 

COLOMBIA. 

Gliders  for  the  Magdalena  River. — As  previously  mentioned 
in  the  Bui.letin,  a  French-Colomhian  company  is  about  to  establish  a 
new  transportation  service  on  the  Magdalena  River  and  other  rivers 
of  Colombia  by  means  of  “gliders,”  somewhat  on  the  order  of  hydro¬ 
planes.  The  preliminary  trials  have  been  successfully  made.  The 
flying  boat  is  the  Marcel  Besson  type,  carries  12  passengers,  is  12.50 
meters  long  and  4.50  beam;  contains  a  Panhard  motor,  aeroplane 
rudder,  and  4  armed  propellers,  a  lighting  system  and  water  cooler, 
and  has  a  speed  of  70  kilometers  per  hour.  The  company  has  assem¬ 
bled  the  material  to  put  up  a  factory  and  shops.  The  first  five  gliders 
built  are  to  be  christened  for  five  rivers — namely,  ^fagdahna,  Atrato, 
Sinu,  (’avea,  and  Meta.  If  the  first  fleet  of  5  glitlers  proves  prac¬ 
tical,  the  company  expects  to  build  40  more  of  this  type  of  flying  boat. 

Aerial  transportation. — The  second  aeroplane  of  the  German- 
Colombian  Co.  of  Aerial  Transportation  was  christened  Bogota.  This 
plane  made  the  trip  from  Barranquilla  to  Girardot  in  seven  hours, 
carrying  two  aviators,  four  passengers,  and  mails. 

Projected  steamship  line.— elohn  C.  Allen  has  lately  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Cali  to  take  up  the  matter  of  establishing  a  special  steam¬ 
ship  line  between  the  port  of  Buenaventura  and  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America. 

Imports  and  exports. — During  the  month  of  November  72,330 
packages  of  merchandise,  weighing  4,800  tons  and  worth  3,500,000 
pesos  gold  entered  Colombia  through  the  customs  of  Barranquilla. 
The  exports  through  the  same  customhouse  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  120,800  pieces,  weighing  7,000  tons,  woith  4,085,000 
pesos.  Through  the  customhouse  of  Cartagena  70,000  packages  of 
merchandise  were  imported  during  the  same  month. 
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“Union  Comercial”  formed. — A  number  of  business  houses  in 
Medellin  have  formed  an  association  known  as  the  “Union  Comer- 
cial,”  the  present  purpose  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  existing 
economic  crisis,  and  the  general  aim  of  which  is  to  improve  the 
practices  and  maintain  a  high  standard  in  commercial  relations. 

The  installation  of  an  aerial  cable  system. — A  committee 
of  engineers  has  been  sent  by  the  firm  of  Pedro  A.  Lopez  &  Co.  to 
make  the  preliminary  surveys  and  plans  for  the  installation  of  an 
aerial  cable  between  San  Lorenzo  and  Libano,  towns  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Tolima,  one  producing  live  stock  and  the  other  coffee. 

Wireless  communication  with  Germany. — Changes  have  been 
made  in  the  wireless  station  at  Cartagena  which  have  considerably 
increased  its  sending  and  receiving  power,  so  that  it  is  now  able  to 
send  direct  to  tbe  Xauen  station  in  Germany.  This  is  a  permanent 
day  and  night  service. 

New  steamer  service. — The  agent  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  states  that  a  passenger  and  freight  service  will  soon  be  estab¬ 
lished,  the  steamers  Quillvta  and  Quilpe  running  from  New  York  to 
Puerto  (’olombia,  (^artagena,  Cristobal,  Buenaventura,  and  Guay¬ 
aquil. 

Concessions  for  coal  explorations  in  unoccupied  lands. — 
Concessions  for  coal  explorations  were  granted  in  the  unclaimed 
lands  in  the  intendencia  of  Choco,  and  at  Arboletes,  department  of 
Bolivar. 

Wireless  telephone. — A  wireless  telephone  system  has  been 
established  between  Bogota  and  the  river  port  of  Girardot. 

Railroad  to  Santander. — The  Compania  Colombiana  de  Fo- 
mento  (contractors)  has  promised  to  complete  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  from  Nemocon  to  the  border  of  Santander  within  two 
years,  and  has  prepared  the  budget  for  the  undertaking. 

Stik’K  .sold  in  fairs  at  Girardot. — During  the  stock  fairs  at 
Girardot,  1,.SOO  head  of  stock  were  sold  at  prices  aggregating  50,000 
pesos. 

Reduction  of  rents. — In  Barramiuilla  measures  have  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  rents.  The  mayor  of  the  city  called  a  meeting  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  to  consider  the  situation. 

costa  RICA. 

Spanlsh  capital. — An  article  in  Figaro  on  Spanish  capital  in 
Costa  Rica  states  that  Spanish  merchants  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  while  this  nationality  is  represented  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  manufacturing  industry,  its  greatest  interest  is  in 
commerce.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  Spanish  cap¬ 
ital  invested  in  the  Republic  is  about  20,000,000  colones,  or  nearly 
.?  13,000,000. 
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CUBA. 

Xew  stores  COMPANY. — A  iiGW  stores  company  under  the  name 
Compania  Nacional  de  Almacenes,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000,  has 
been  formed  in  Habana.  The  storehouses  of  IJuria,  Garagol  y 
Gompailia  in  the  port  of  Gardenas,  are  a  part  of  the  new  company’s 
property  and  are  worth  $2,000,000. 

Sugar  facts. — The  total  production  of  the  1919-20  crop  was 
3,728,97.5  tons  of  sugar.  The  central  which  produced  the  most  was 
Moron,  a  plantation  belonging  to  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Co.  and  located 
in  the  province  of  Camaguey,  which  produced  611,031  sacks  of  325 
])ounds  each.  The  central  producing  the  least  was  Monona,  in 
Guantanamo,  with  only  2,050  sacks.  The  Cuban  port  shipping  the 
most  sugar  was  Nuevitas,  which  received  3,228,926  sacks,  next 
Malanzas,  with  3,102,024  sacks,  and  Jucaro  with  2,864,964  sacks. 

Profits  of  a  sugar  company. — Up  to  September  30,  1920,  the 
net  profits  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Co.  Avere  .$12,117,191,  equiv¬ 
alent,  after  the  payment  of  the  dividend  on  preferred  stock,  to  $11.56 
per  share  of  common  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $10. 

Trade  with  the  I'nited  States. — Cuban  American  trade  from 
the  fiscal  year  of  1914-15  up  to  the  month  of  September,  1920,  was 
as  follows;  1914-15,  imports  $75, .530, 382  and  exports  $185,706,901; 
191.5-16,  imports  $127,198,578  and  exports  $228,977,567;  1916-17, 
imports  $178,883,248  and  exports  $2.53,395,410;  1917-18  imports, 
$2.53,469,608  and  exports  $264,024,006;  1918-19,  imports  $229,545,- 
704  and  exports  $337,6.54,142;  1919-20,  imports  $396,595,049  and 
exports  $645,571,828;  and  from  July  to  September,  1920,  imports 
$117,708,254  and  exports  $220,407,913. 

Commercial  propositions  of  Canada. — Canada  has  made  new 
proposals  to  the  Government  of  (’uba  for  the  arrangement  of  an 
unofficial  convention,  whereby  certain  privileges  be  granted  for  cer¬ 
tain  (’anadian  products,  with  reciprocal  privileges  for  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Cuba. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Weekly  fair. — The  city  government  of  Pena  has  decided  to 
establish  in  this  town  a  public  fair,  to  be  held  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  of  each  week. 

Fair  and  exposition. — ^A  fair  and  exposition  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  products  was  held  in  San  Pedro  de  Macoris. 

Trade  through  Dominican  ports. — The  total  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic  in  1919  amounted  to 
61,621,019  pesos,  of  which  22,019,127  pesos  represented  the  im¬ 
portation  and  39,601,892  pesos  the  exportation.  Trade  passed 
through  the  various  ports  as  follows:  Santo  Domingo,  imports 
7,226,0.59  pesos  and  e.xports  6,114,642  pesos;  Puerto  Plata,  imports 
5,403,242  pesos  and  exports  8,7.34,813  pesos;  Macoris,  imports 
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4,913,701  pesos  and  exports  13,793,941  pesos;  Sanchez,  imports 
2,484,547  pesos  and  exports  5,753,883  pesos;  La  Romana,  im¬ 
ports  950,653  pesos  and  exports  3,192,492  pesos;  Aziia,  imports 
474,092  pesos  and  exports  1,001,253  pesos;  Monte  Christi,  im¬ 
ports  346,584  pesos  and  exports  535,582  pesos;  Samana,  imports 
165,377  pesos  and  exports  284,303  pesos;  Barahona,  imports  54,872 
pesos  and  exports  102,261  pesos.  Through  the  ports  of  Las  Lajas, 
I)aja])on,  and  Comendador  there  were  exports  amounting  to  39,633 
pesos  through  the  first,  35,001  pesos  through  the  second,  and  14,088 
pesos  through  the  third. 

Telephone  service. — Arrangements  have  been  made  to  install 
in  Asuncion  a  new  telephone  central  system  of  the  automatic  type 
in  use  now  in  Habana  and  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

ECUADOR. 

Proposed  railway. — Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  the  port  of  E^smeraldas,  in  the  direction  of  Quito, 
to  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Colorados.  This  road  will  make  accessible 
about  1,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  lands  lying  in  a  practically  level 
country  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet.  When  the  line  is  com¬ 
pleted  to  the  national  capital  it  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route  from  Quito  to  the  coast.  The  first  30  miles  of  the  road  will  open 
to  traffic  rich  lumber  and  tagua  regions  now  inaccessible. 

Italian  .steamship  service. — The  Ecuadorean  Government  has 
contracted  with  the  Italian  trans-Atlantic  companies  and  the  Societa 
Xazionale  di  Xavigazione  for  a  ri'gular  steamship  service  bidwcen 
Guayaquil  and  other  ports  of  the  Republic  and  Italian  ports.  The 
mails  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  are  to  be  carried  free,  and  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  regular  tariff  charges  is  allowed  the 
Government  on  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  llie  steamship  com¬ 
pany  is  exempt  from  port  charges. 

Co.sT  OF  RAILWAYS. — According  to  figures  published  by  El  Comer- 
cio,  the  cost,  up  to  Maj*  31 ,  1920,  of  the  Quito  to  Esmeraldas,  Sibambe 
to  ('uenca,  Amoato  to  Guraray,  Guayaquil  to  .Salinas,  and  San  Juan 
('hico  to  Riobamoa  Railways,  was  6,416,283  sucres. 


OUATEMALA. 


F'ree  IMPORTS. — An  executive  decree  of  Di'cember  13,  1920,  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  reciprocity  exists  between  Guatemala  and  anj'  other 
Central  American  State,  the  imports  of  natural  and  manufactured 
products  from  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  forbidden  articles 
of  trade  and  articles  now  a  Government  monopoly,  or  which  in  future 
may  become  such,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Republic  free  of  duty. 
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Commercial  Agricultural  Association. — The  by-laws  of  the 
Commercial  Agricultural  Association  of  Pamaxan  at  Chicacao, 
Department  of  Solola,  have  been  approved  by  the  Government  and 
the  association  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  juridic  entity. 

Chiquimulilla  Canal. — The  Guatemalan  Government  recently 
contracted  with  Arturo  Aparicio  to  clean  and  widen  the  Chiquimulilla 
Canal,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  make  it  navigable 
for  vessels  of  small  draft. 

Timber  .and  chicle  industries. — The  timber  and  chicle  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  departments  of  Peten  and  Alta  Verapaz  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  following  companies  and  persons;  The  American 
Guatemalan  Mahogany  Co.,  the  Guatemaltecan  Export  Co.,  Dought, 
Pulido  &  Masa,  Siniega  Otero  Hijos,  and  Albert  V.  Valdivizon.  The 
field  is  a  rich  and  promising  one  and  could  be  greatly  developed. 
The  Diario  of  Central  America  states  that  a  million  dollars  of  timber 
annually  could  be  easily  exported  from  the  forests  of  the  departmeLt 
of  Peten,  and  that  the  exports  of  chicle  could  be  greatly  increased. 

Tariff  changes. — An  executive  decree  of  November  26,  1920, 
provides  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1921,  wheat  flour,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  January  23,  1918,  was  admitted  into  the 
Republic  free  of  duty,  shall  again  be  subject  to  the  former  basic  duty 
of  centavos  per  kilo.  From  the  first  of  the  present  year  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  imported  into  Guatemala  were  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate 
of  4  centavos  per  kilo;  Rice,  beans,  garbanzo,  peas,  maize,  onions, 
fresh  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  similar  food  substances  rolled  oats, 
and  other  foodstuffs  not  specified.  Should  the  grains  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  be  desired  for  seed  purposes,  their  importation  free  of 
duty  can  be  arranged  through  the  department  of  agriculture.  On 
November  26,  1920,  the  restrictions  and  export  duties  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles  were  removed;  Rice,  beans  (with  the  exception  of  black 
beans),  garbanzo,  peas,  potatoes,  and  vegetables;  linseed,  sesame, 
peanuts,  corozo,  and  other  oleaginous  seeds;  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
of  all  kinds;  starch,  maisena  or  cornstarch;  and  different  kinds  of 
flour,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  and  other  vegetable  fibers. 

HAITI, 

Elec'TRIC  PLANT  IN  (LvYEs, — The  municipality  of  Cayes  has  made 
the  final  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant  in  the 
town. 

MEXICO. 

New  steamship  line, — The  Five  Continent  Steamship  Co,  has 
started  a  new  line  of  steamer  service  between  Tampico,  Progreso, 
and  New  York,  making  sailings  every  two  weeks. 

30403— 21— Bull.  3 - 5 
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New  steamship  une  along  the  Pacific  coast. — The  California 
&  Mexico  Steamship  Co.  has  obtained  authorization  from  the  Mexican 
Government  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  for  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Mexican 
ports  of  La  Paz,  Topolobampo,  Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  and  Manzanillo, 
with  intermediate  ports  of  call.  The  route  may  be  extended  as  far 
as  Salina  Cruz  if  the  company  sees  fit.  Steamers  will  make  the 
round  trip  everj’  month  between  San  Francisco  and  Manzanillo, 
and  if  the  route  is  extended  to  Salina  Cruz  the  trip  will  be  made 
every  15  days. 

Campaign  against  cattle  and  plant  diseases. — The  Mexican 
Government  has  declared  the  extinction  of  cattle  and  plant  plagues 
to  be  of  public  benefit.  Agriculturists  and  stock  owners  are  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  inform  the  department  of  agriculture  within  three 
days  after  the  appearance  of  any  plant  or  cattle  disease  on  their 
property.  If  such  property  owner  can  show  that  he  lacks  funds 
the  department  of  agriculture  will  furnish  him  the  means  of  fighting 
the  plague. 

Construction  of  a  pipe  une  and  oil  refinery. — The  President 
has  authorized  Senor  Salvador  Alvarado  to  organize  a  Mexican 
oil  company,  granting  also  permission  to  build  and  operate  under¬ 
ground  pipe  lines  to  carry  crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  from  a  point 
near  Kio  Tuxpan  through  Pahautlan,  Zacatulatla,  Tulancingo, 
Ometusco,  Otumba,  and  Villa  de  Guadelupe  to  end  in  Mexico  City. 
The  company  is  also  authorized  to  build  branch  pipe  lines,  water 
and  gas  lines,  install  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  an  electric  light 
and  power  plant,  to  build  a  road  and  a  railway  between  Rio  Tuxpan 
and  Honey,  and  a  refinery  near  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Census  and  commercial  statistics. — A  Mexican  publication 
states  that  the  department  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor  has 
undertaken  more  extensive  work  in  its  branches,  one  of  the  most 
important  additions  being  the  census  and  commercial  statistics 
section.  By  this  section  the  Republic  has  been  divided  into  12 
zones;  in  each  zone  is  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  data  for 
the  following  subjects:  Census  of  the  commercial  operations  in  the 
cities  and  towns;  industrial  census,  including  the  production  of  raw 
materials;  vegetable  products;  mineral  products;  stock  raising;  oil 
production,  etc. 

Oil  tankers. — The  Compania  Mexicana  de  Petroleo  “El  Aguila” 
has  announced  that  it  will  double  its  tonnage  of  oil  tankers,  which 
will  raise  the  company’s  fleet  to  460,000  tons,  and  it  will  expend 
some  35,000,000  pesos  in  acquiring  the  additional  tankers. 

Oil  notes. — The  Boletln  del  Petrdleo  of  Mexico  estimates  the 
petroleum  zone  as  follows:  Gulf  side,  34,150,000  hectares;  Pacific 
side,  19,100,000,  and  Lower  California  7,500,000  hectares,  or  a  total 
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of  60,750,000  hectares,  of  which  only  21,214  hectares  are  in  the 
explored  productive  zone.  On  October  15,  1920,  there  were  in 
Mexico  343  wells,  with  a  daily  production  of  431,217  cubic  meters, 
or  2,712,358  barrels  of  oil.  The  production  of  crude  oil  in  Mexico 
from  1915  up  through  the  first  six  months  of  1920  was  as  follows: 
1915,  32,910,508  barrels;  1916,  40,545,712  barrels;  1917,  55,292,770 
barrels;  1918,  63,828,326  barrels;  1919,  87,027,954  barrels;  and 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  57,590,995  barrels.  In  August, 
1920,  the  amount  of  petroleum  in  the  country  was  8,694,321  cubic 
meters. 

Commercial  conference — The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Mexico  is  organizing  a  commercial  conference  to  take  place  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  in  April  of  the  present  year.  An  organization 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  arrangements  and  extend 
the  invitations  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  principal  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  .of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Automobile  snow. — The  monthly  publication  El  Automovil  en 
Mexico  has  arranged  an  automobile  show  to  take  place  in  the 
National  Theater  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  present  month  of  March. 


NICARAGUA. 

Airplane  service. — The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  taken 
steps  to  establish  an  airplane  mail  service  between  Managua,  Cabo 
Graciasa  Dios,  and  Bluefields. 

Atlantic  railroad. — Work  has  been  commenced  on  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Atlantic  Railroad.  The  definite  route  from  Monkey 
Point  is  to  be  surveyed  by  Engineers  Miller  and  Wiest.  The  terminal 
point  of  the  line  on  Lake  Nicaragua  will  be  San  Miguelito.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  .55,280,000. 

Electric  installation. — ^laterial  has  been  purchased  in  the 
United  States  for  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  to  be  installed 
in  the  city  of  Leon. 

Al’tomobile  road. — The  Nicaraguan  Government  has  recently 
made  a  number  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  sections  of  the 
automobile  road  betw'een  Juigalpa  and  La  Libertad. 

Dredging  of  the  Coco  River. — The  Government  has  contracteil 
for  the  dredging  of  40  miles  of  the  Coco  River,  in  the  district  of  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  navigation  of 
steamers  of  a  draft  of  18  feet.  This  will  open  up  a  rich  lumber  and 
banana  region.  A  new  port  called  Rayo  de  Sol  is  to  be  established. 

PANAMA. 

National  highway  construction. — The  Government  of  Panama 
recently  received  bids  for  the  construction  of  national  highways  in 
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the  Provinces  of  Code,  Iferrera,  Los  Santos,  and  Veraguas.  Each 
of  these  bids  was  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  of  §100,000  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications.  Tlie  latter,  in  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Pan¬ 
ama  is  concerned,  call  for  a  concrete  highway  from  Panama  City  to 
the  intersection  of  the  old  Panama  road,  and  from  thence  a  macadam 
road  to  Pacora.  This  part  of  the  highway  is  to  be  24  feet  wide  in  the 
city  of  Panama  and  immediate  vicinity,  the  width  of  the  road  being 
reduced  to  16  feet  in  Pacora. 

Oil  tanks. — Grace  &  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steanuship  Co.  are 
erecting  two  steel  oil  tanks  at  Mount  Hope  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Ban.\na  cultivation. — An  investigation  of  the  lands  of  the  west 
coast  of  Panama,  and  especially^  those  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui 
from  David  to  the  Costa  Rican  line,  show  that’they  are  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  a  large  scale  aiuPare  free  from  the 
banana  blight. 

PnoPOSEU  LEGISLATION  ( ONCERNING  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  TIM¬ 
BER  AND  OIL. — Bills  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
gress  of  Panama  regulating  the  exploitation  of  timber  and  oil  in  the 
Republic. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  sugar  plant.vtion. — In  Costapucu,  in  Arroyos  y  Estcros,  a 
sugar  plantation  and  central  has  been  established,  for  which  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  purchased  in  the  I’nited  States.  Tlie  company  has 
acquired  extensive  woodland,  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane. 

Singer  sewing  machine  exposition. — An  exposition  was  held  in 
Asuncion  by  the  agency  of  the  Singer  sewing  machine,  exhibiting  the 
work  done  by  the  graduates  of  the  scIumiI  of  embroidery  run  by  the 
Singer  agency. 

Foreign  trade. — During  the  first  six  months  of  1920  the  real  values 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  were  as  follows:  Imports,  7,071,301 
pesos;  exports,  7,236,488  pesos;  total  foreign  trade,  14,307,789  pesos. 
Comparing  the  imports  and  the  exports  the  favorable  balance  to  the 
country’  was  165,187  pesos. 

Import  taxes. — ^The  ministry'  of  the  treasury*  has  made  certain 
changes  affecting  imports.  Collections  of  the  customs  duties  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  law  pa.ssed  in  1885. 
According  U)  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  as  it  has  been  interpre¬ 
ted,  goods  once  unloaded  and  the  shipping  hills  presented,  importa¬ 
tion  was  considered  as  completed,  necessitating  the  payment  of 
the  imposts.  If  the  importer  decided  before  withdrawing  the  goods 
from  the  customs  warehouse  to  reship  them  to  foreign  ports,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  import  taxes  previous  to  reshipment.  Tlie  new 
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ruling  of  the  ministry'  of  the  treasury*  provides  that  goods  entering 
the  country  are  not  considered  imports  unless  the}’’  are  taken  from  the 
customs  warehouse  for  internal  consumption,  thus  permitting  the 
merchant  to  reship  his  goods  without  having  to  pay  the  import  taxes. 

PERU. 

New  harbor  lights. — The  ministry  of  marine  has  been  author¬ 
ized  hy  the  President  to  make  a  contract  with  the  Svenska  Aktieho-. 
laget  Gasaummulator  Aga,  of  Stockholm,  for  six  beacon  lights  to  he 
installed  in  the  harhoi-s  of  Supey,  Iluarmey,  Isla  Norte  de  Chincha, 
Santa  Maria  Point,  Point  Parado,  and  Atico. 

Tei.eoraph  system. — A  law  has  been  recently  passed  ordering 
the  construction  of  a  telegraph  system  to  extend  from  Cotahuasi, 
capital  of  the  province  of  La  l^’nion,  to  the  town  of  Antabamba. 
The  same  law  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  line  from 
Cotahuasi  to  Alca,  installing  a  station  at  Tomepampa. 

Model  farm  at  puno. — The  Government  with  several  property 
owners  has  organized  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  company 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  a  model  farm  at  Puno.  The 
company’s  capital  is  to  be  55,000  Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  the 
Government  will  furnish  34,000  pounds. 

New  harbor. — The  Government  has  authorized  M.  A.  Mathews 
to  construct  a  port  in  the  Bay  of  Matarani  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  Mr.  Mathews  will  at  his  own  expense  build  a  dock  for  boats 
in  the  Bay  of  Matarani,  a  full-gauge  railroad  between  this  place  and 
Mollendo,  and  the  necessary  drinking-water  supply  system;  also  he 
is  to  construct  the  buildings  for  the  customhouse,  the  office  of  the 
port  captain,  and  the  customs  guards.  The  concessionaire  shall 
then  have  the  exclusive  right  to  manage  the  dock  and  the  railroad 
for  25  years,  and  the  rights  over  the  drinking-water  supply  for  60 
years  (not  e:4clusive  after  25  years),  after  which  period  the  property 
passes  into  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

$1,000,000  CONTRACT  FOR  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. — A  Contract  has 
been  made  hy  the  Peruvian  Government  with  a  firm  in  New  York 
('ity  for  water  supply,  paving,  and  sanitation  w'ork  in  the  cities  of 
Lima  and  Callao  and  their  suburbs.  The  agreement  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  within,  the  next  10  months  on  public 
works  to  be  completed  in  time  for  the  Peruvian  centenary  celebra¬ 
tion  to  take  place  this  year.  The  contract  also  provides  for  the  e.x- 
penditure  of  an  additional  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  on  the  water 
supply,  paving,  and  sanitation  work  in  30  additional  Peruvian  cities 
and  towns,  the  work  to  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
work  has  already  been  started. 
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SALVADOR.  I 

I 

Export  duty  on  hides. — Due  to  the  fall  of  the  price  of  hides  in  ! 

foreign  markets  and  because  of  the  large  stock  of  this  product  on 
hand  in  the  Republic  awaiting  export,  the  executive  power  has 
decreed  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1921,  the  export  duty  on  hides  * 

shall  he  reduced  to  20  colones  (colon  =  $0.50)  per  100  kilos. 

Cultivation  of  wheat. — In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  San 
Ignacio,  La  Palma,  and  Citala  the  cultivation  of  w’heat  is  being 
undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale. 

New  market  for  coffee. — Investigations  of  the  minister  of 
Salvador  near  the  Government  of  Italy  indicate  that  the  latter 
country  may  become  a  market  for  the  coffee  of  Salvador. 

Construction  and  repair  of  pubijc  bltldings. — During  the 
fiscal  year  1919-20  the  construction,  repair,  and  conservation  of 
public  buildings  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  amounted  to  405,782 
colones  (colon  =  $0.50) . 

URUGUAY. 


Coal-deposit  lands. — The  Government  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  composed  of  a  director,  a  mining  engineer,  the  chief  of 
drilling  from  the  Institute  of  Geology,  a  professional  oil  man  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  the  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the 
National  Institute  of  ^Vgronomy  and  Mineralogy  to  study  Uruguayan 
territory  which  is  considered  to  be  in  the  thermocarboniferous  age 
by  means  of  systematic  drilling.  The  sum  of  152,000  pesos  has 
been  set  aside  for  this  survey. 

Stock-raising  statistics. — The  Uruguayan  paper  La  Manana 
published  statistics  on  the  stock-raising  business  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1920,  showing  that  sales  of  cattle  for  that  period  in  the  Republic 
amounted  to  6,382,312  pesos.  Of  this  sum  3,694,385  pesos  repre¬ 
sented  auctions,  fairs,  and  settlements  and  2,687,927  private  sales. 

Holland  cattle. — As  the  Uruguyan  Government  has  been 
informed  that  anthous  fever  and  cattle  plague  are  in  evidence  along 
the  Belgian  border  it  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation 
into  the  country  of  all  cattle  or  forage  coming  from  Holland. 

Exports  of  meats. — During  November,  1920,  there  were  exported 
from  Uruguay  29,328  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  1,826  quarters  of  chilled 
beef,  16,047  frozen  veals,  4,156  frozen  lambs,  and  80  frozen  hogs. 
During  October  91,258  frozen  beef  quarters,  8,359  chilled  beef  quar¬ 
ters,  11,411  frozen  veals,  and  917  frozen  hogs  were  exported. 

Exports  of  wool. — During  November,  1920,  through  the  port  of 
Montevideo  there  were  exported  3,210  bales,  containing  1,493,277 
kilos  of  wool,  as  against  11,958  bales,  containing  5,551,721  kilos  of 
wool,  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1919. 
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Exports  of  flour  and  wheat. — During  the  period  from  July 
1  to  September  30,  1920,  there  were  exported  through  the  port  of 
Montevideo  234,900  kilos  of  flour  and  30,000  kilos  of  wheat. 


VENEZUELA. 

Venezuelan  oil. — Venezuela  since  1878  has  been  granting  con¬ 
cessions  for  the  commercial  development  of  oil  lands,  and  this  devel¬ 
opment  of  oil  production  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  life  of  the  Republic.  In  the  year  1878  one  oil 
concession  of  100  hectares  was  granted.  Since  1878,  1,312  conces¬ 
sions  have  been  granted,  which  cover  an  area  of  approximately 
3,634,990  hectares.  Of  these  concessions  there  are  835  covering 
1,688,099  hectares  in  the  State  of  Zulia  and  the  remaining  477  con¬ 
cessions  in  9  other  States.  Many  of  the  concessions  were  recently 
granted,  and  the  work  of  production  has  not  progressed  very  far, 
but  the  two  companies  which  are  best  established  in  the  country 
produced  162,829  tons  of  petroleum  during  the  past  year. 

Telegraph  rates. — The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic, 
in  accordance  with  article  29  of  the  law  governing  telegraphs  and 
telephones^  has  instituted  the  following  rates  over  the  federal  lines : 
Week  days,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  the  rate  will  be — ten  words  or 
less,  1  bolivar;  11  to  15  words,  1.25  bolivars;  16  to  20  words,  1.50 
bolivars;  and  21  to  25  words,  1.75  bolivars;  and  so  on,  with  an 
increase  in  chaise  of  0.25  bolivar  for  each  five  words  or  less  added 
to  the  message.  From  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  double  the  day  rates  will 
be  charged.  On  holidays  double  the  week-day  rates  will  be  charged. 

Reserved  zones. — The  Chief  Executive  has  declared  certain 
zones  to  be  reserved  in  accordance  with  clause  7,  article  4,  of  the 
law  governing  hydrocarburates  and  combustibles.  The  reserved 
zones  are  unclaimed  lands  and  commons  in  the  Monagas  district  of 
the  State  of  iinzoategui. 

Electric  plant  in  Carora. — contract  has  been  entered  into 
by  the  municipality  of  Carora  for  the  installation  of  an  electric-light 
plant  in  that  town,  the  cost  being  estimated  at  160,000  bolivars. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

State  of  the  banks  of  Argentina  on  July  31,  1920. — The 
total  figures  for  all  the  banks  in  Argentina  on  July  31,  1920,  are  as 
follows:  Deposits  on  accounts  current,  time  deposits,  and  savings, 
10,254,743  pesos  gold  and  3,470,888,540  pesos  currency;  discounts 
and  loans,  10,319,682  pesos  gold  and  2,332,355,437  pesos  currency; 
amount  of  money  in  the  counti?’^,  70,084,129  pesos  gold  and 
996,010,811  pesos  currei.  y;  capital  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Argentina,  47,919,802  pes,'  gold  an 367,331,900  pesos  currency. 

Customs  revenlt:  for  J 920  up  to  >^pvember  5. — The  customs  of 
Buenos  Aires  collected  for  1920  up  to  November  5  was  195,267,698 
pesos,  against  133,531,584  lesos  in  1919,  showing  an  increase  of 
61,736,114  pesos.  Collections  on  account  of  the  wheat  export  law’ 
(No.  11014)  amounted  on  this  date  to  15,366,164  pesos. 

Changes  in  the  Banco  he  la  Nacion  Argentina.— The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  approved  the  changes  recommended  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Argentina.  The  power  of  the  bank  to 
acquire  real  property  from  its  debtors  is  limited  to  cases  where  the 
capital  of  the  bank  is  in  danger,  and  then  the  property  must  be 
bought  in  public  auction.  The  directorate  also  advises  the  sale  of 
such  property  so  acquired  as  soon  as  may  be  possible  after  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  the  sinking  of  the  bank’s  capital.  The  different 
operations  of  the  bank  have  been  more  clearly  defined,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  guarantees  to  be  demanded  of  debtors  to  whom 
loans  have  already  been  made.  The  new’  rules  became  effective 
January  1,  1921. 

Expenditures  for  road  building. — The  ministry  of  public  works 
has  approved  the  repairs  on  the  roads  of  approach  to  the  stations  of 
Taboada  and  Arce,  budgeted  at  12,299  pesos,  and  the  repairs  to  the 
Casares-Real  de  Sayana  road,  budgeted  at  7,166  pesos  and  to  the 
Capilla  del  Sefior-Zarate  road  at  2,614  pesos. 

Customs  receipts  for  the  country  for  nine  months. — 
During  the  first  three  quarters  of  1920  the  customs  receipts  of  the 
country  w’as  225,381,630  pesos,  or  an  increase  of  82,838,518  pesos 
over  the  collection  for  1919  for  the  corresponding  period.  ^ 

The  amount  of  gold  in  the  conversion  fund  has  been  increased 
by  the  remittance  of  2,800,000  pesos  from  the  embassy  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  raising  the  amount  in  the  conversion  office  to  466,476,759.12 
pesos  coined  gold  and  reducing  the  amount  depo"sited  with  the 
embassy  in  Washington  to  4,123,157.62  pesos.  These  amounts  total 
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470,599,916.74  pesos  gold  against  a  circulation  of  1,362,563,495.91 
pesos.  The  previous  year  on  the  same  date  the  coined  gold  in  the 
conversion  fund  amounted  to  304,823,908.52  pesos  and  the  amount  in 
the  legations  to  78,996,804.78  pesos,  the  sum  of  these,  383,820,713.28 
pesos,  guaranteeing  the  fiduciary  currency,  or  1,165,338,033.60  pesos 
national  money. 

BRAZIL. 

Proposed  bank. — The  Koumanian  Government  has  taken  steps 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  the 
object  of  stimulating  and  developing  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

State  railways. — The  governor  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has 
promulgated  a  decree  providing  'or  the  set^’ng  aside  of  1,9.50  contos 
for  the  construction  of  State  railways. 

Loan. — The  government  of  .]  State  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 
negotiated  a  loan  of  25,000  ^ntos  for  use  in  the  improvement  of 
the  State  railways. 

Urban  traction  loan. — The  legislat  of  the  State  of  Sei^ipe 
has  authorized  the  State  government  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  15,000 
contos  (at  the  present  exchange  about  $2,500,000),  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  in  the  electrification  of  urban  traction  railways 
and  similar  activities. 

CHILE, 
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Banco  Holand^s  in  Santiago. — The  Banco  Holandfe  de  la 
America  del  Sur  of  Amsterdam,  with  its  main  South  American  office 
in  Buenos  Aires,  has  recently  opened  a  branch  in  Santiago. 

Customs  receipts. — The  import  taxes  collected  by  the  custom¬ 
house  of  Valparaiso  were  as  follows:  Taxes  in  gold,  12,177,935  pesos; 
bills,  10,002,913  pesos;  and  surcharge  on  bills,  8,426,795  pesos.  The 
surcharge  on  importation  is  applied  to  the  taxes  in  bills  under  laws 
3066  and  1515.  During  the  first  10  months  of  1920  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  Republic  collected  the  following  amoimts:  Exports, 
81,546,334.17  pesos  gold  of  18  pence;  imports,  32,305,028.43  pesos; 
other  revenues,  3,149,135.42  pesos;  or  a  total  of  117,000,498.02  pesos. 

Emission  of  treasury  notes. — The  national  congress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,000  pesos,  the  notes  to  be  issued  at  not  less  than 
1,000  pesos  each,  at  a  maximum  term  of  five  years,  with  interest  not 
over  8  per  cent,  .amortizable  in  thirds  in  the  last  three  years  of  the 
term.  The  product  of  these  notes  will  be  used  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  the  notes  issued  in  loans  to  the  nitrate  companies,  and  the 
President  of  the  Republic  may  order  extraordinary  amortizations  of 
these  notes.  The  banks  of  issue  may  withdraw  treasury  notes  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  No.  2912,  and  the  President 
is  also  authorized  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  contract  bank  credits 
up  to  the  sum  of  20,000,000  pesos,  using  the  equivalent  of  15  per  cent 
of  the  import  taxes  for  the  amortization  of  the  notes  and  of  the 
credits. 

COLOMBIA. 

Budget  of  the  department  of  Valle  del  Cauca. — The  budget 
of  the  Department  of  the  Valle  del  Cauca  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1921,  summed  between  revenues  and  expenditures  2,080,200 
pesos  gold. 

Subsidy  for  paper  factories. — The  legislative  chambers  of  Co¬ 
lombia  approved  the  project  of  a  law  to  subsidize  paper  manufactories 
in  the  country  and  the  reduction  of  import  taxes  on  paper. 

Measures  adopted  against  scarcity  of  circulation  of 
MONEY. — The  President  of  the  Republic  called  a  meeting  of  the  min¬ 
isters  of  the  hacienda,  treasury,  and  public  works,  and  the  agents  of 
the  banks  in  Bogota.  A  committee  appointed  in  this  meeting  ad¬ 
vised  that  use  be  made  of  the  powers  granted  by  law  51  of  1918.  In 
consequence  of  this  decision  the  Government  issued  a  decree  author¬ 
izing  the  banks  to  issue  gold  certificates  to  bearer  based  on  paper 
currency,  coin,  or  other  specie  guaranteed  by  commercial  or  agri¬ 
cultural  holdings  in  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  law  of  1918. 
The  emission  will  be  made  through  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia,  which 
shall  authorize  the  notes  and  securities  presented  by  the  banks  which 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  emission,  after  which  the  corresponding 
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amounts  of  certificates  will  be  turned  over  to  them.  The  banks’ 
resources  can  not  be  used  to  guarantee  the  certificates  except  as  these 
resources  exceed  the  sum  of  the  certificates  and  according  to  the 
prices  w'hich  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  assigned  to  the  various  notes, 
less  20  per  cent.  For  values  in  paper  money  or  coin,  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  the  sum  of  these  values.  The  banks  may  change  the 
guarantee  of  its  certificate  for  others  satisfactory  to  the  Junta  de 
Vigilancia,  which  may  at  any  time  demand  the  exchange  or  increase 
of  such  guarantees.  For  the  sum  of  certificates  not  guaranteed  in 
metallic  specie  the  participating  banks  shall  pay  the  cost  of  emission 
over  2  per  cent  annually  to  the  public  treasury.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  banks  of  the  country  may  participate  in  the  emission. 
The  issue  of  certificates  is  fixed  at  8,000,000  pesos,  which  shall  be 
entirely  redeemed  within  three  years  by  means  of  the  consignment 
made  by  the  banks  to  the  Junta  de  Vigilancia  in  the  four  last  six 
months’  periods  of  the  time.  By  the  means  herein  explained  the 
banks  will  furnish  spfiicient  money  for  trade. 

Buenaventura  permitted  to  contract  loan. — The  National 
Government  has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Buenaventura  to 
contract  a  loan  for  the  following  public  works ;  The  installation  of  an 
electric  light  plant,  construction  of  a  pubhc  office  building,  and  the 
upkeep  of  the  public  highways  of  the  city.  Authorization  has  also 
been  given  to  the  municipality  of  Ibagu6  for  a  loan  of  $200,000  for 
the  construction  of  an  acqueduct  and  to  the  municipality  of  Abe- 
jorral  for  a  small  loan  to  finish  the  construction  of  the  main  school 
building  in  the  town. 

CUBA. 

Railroad  receipts. — From  July  1  to  the  middle  of  November, 
1920,  the  railroads  controlled  by  the  Government  have  collected 
2,158,395  pounds  sterling,  or  351,247  pounds  more  than  the  amount 
collected  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919.  The  receipts  of  differ¬ 
ent  lines  were  as  follows:  Cuban  Central,  418,882  poimds;  Unidos  de 
la  Habana,  1,266,257  poimds;  Oeste  de  la  Habana,  215,860  pounds; 
and. the  Habana  Central,  257,396  pounds. 

General  budget  for  1921. — The  President  of  the  Republic  pre¬ 
sented  to  congress  the  general  budget  for  the  country  for  1921.  The 
revenues  are  reckoned  as  follows:  Customs  receipts,  $53,802,707 ;  port 
and  improvement  taxes,  $1,894,322;  consular  fees,  $1,445,723;  rev¬ 
enues  from  means  of  communication,  $2,392,919;  taxes  and  various 
contributions,  $25,849,925;  property  and  rights  of  the  State,  $384,- 
736;  different  products,  $1,558,125;  taxes  of  the  loan,  $4,942,195; 
national  lottery,  $4,366,432;  and  extra  tax  on  sugar,  $7,500,000; 
total  revenues,  $104,137,085.  The  expenditures  as  reckoned  in 
the  budget  are  as  follows:  Debts  of  the  RepubUc,  $9,928,902;  leg¬ 
islative  power,  $2,163,660;  judicial  power,  $3,869,934;  presidential 
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staff,  $253,850;  state,  $1,544,204;  justice,  $347,920;  Gov^irnment, 
$12,131,420;  treasury,  $4,364,087 ;  additional  budget  of  the  treasury, 
$1,559,804;  public  works,  $6,349,987;  additional  public  works, 
$25,942,172;  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  $1,413,428;  public, 
instruction  and  fine  arts,  $10,615,549;  sanitation  and  charity,  $6,208,- 
260;  war  and  navy,  $17,444,508;  total  expenditures,  $104,137,085. 

Movement  of  the  general  treasury. — The  receipts  and  expend¬ 
itures  effected  by  the  General  Treasury’  of  Cuba  during  the  seven 
months  from  March  1  to  September  30,  1920,  were  as  follows:  Balance 
on  hand  on  February  28,  1920,  $6,582,272;  receipts  in  the  seven 
months,  public  revenues,  $66,294,240;  reimbursements,  $3,472,932; 
and  special  funds,  $2,934,756,  showing  a  total  in  the  treasury’  on 
September  30  of  $79,284,200.  The  expenditures  by  budgets,  laws, 
and  decrees  for  the  seven  months  amounted  to  $68,705,419,  and  for 
special  funds,  $1,802,367,  or  a  total  expenditure  of  $70,507,786,  or  a 
favorable  balance  of  $8,776,414. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Special  sA^^TATION  budget. — The  municipal  council  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  approved  the  special  sanitation  budget  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  which  amounts  to  64,419  pesos. 

Customs  receipts. — The  customhouse  of  Puerto  Plata  during 
November,  1920,  collected  95,751  pesos.  With  this  sum  the  total 
collections  from  Januarj'  to  November  of  1920  amounted  to  1,548,606 
pesos. 

New  branch  bank. — The  International  Banking  Corporation  has 
established  a  branch  bank  in  the  city  of  La  Vega.  This  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  branches  this  bank  has  established  in  the  country. 

ecuaixir. 

Waterworks  loan. — The  President  of  Ecuador  has  promulgated 
a  decree  authorizing  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil  to  contract  one 
or  more  loans,  not  in  excess  of  8,000,000  sucres,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  in  furnishing  the  city  of  Guayaquil  with  drinking  water. 

Intrinsic  value  of  silver  coin. — Inasmuch  as  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  in  Ecuadorean  coins,  under  exchange  rates  which 
have  prevailed  for  some  time,  is  greater  than  the  nominal  value  of 
the  coins,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  deemed  expedient,  in 
order  to  check  the  exportation  of  silver  coins,  to  require  the  banks 
of  issue  of  the  Republic,  as  long  as  the  condition  referred  to  exists, 
not  to  diminish  their  reserve  deposits  of  these  coins. 

GUATEMALA. 

Proposed  banking  law. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
appointed  a  committee,  composed  of  Julio  Samayoa,  Ignacio  G. 
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Saravia,  Arturo  Nottebohm,  Eduardo  Lewonsky,  John  Ryerson,  and 
Licentiate  Marcial  Prem,  to  study  and  formulate  a  new  banking  law. 


HAITI. 

National  expenditures. — During  the  month  of  December,  1920, 
the  national  expenditures  amounted  to  369,346  gourdes  and  $212,124, 
distributed  among  the  different  departments  as  follows:  Foreign 
relations,  4,576  gourdes  and  $7,661;  finance  and  commerce,  63,667 
gourdes  and  $371;  interior,  109,455  gourdes  and  $142,435;  public 
works,  19,129  gourdes  and  .f56,691;  agriculture,  7,253  gourdes  and 
$630;  public  instruction,  140,408  gourdes  and  $4,237;  justice,  89,531 
gourdes  and  $2,481;  and  religion,  3,571  gourdes  and  $5,650. 

Branch  bank. — The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  which  has  a  branch 
bank  in  Port  au  Prince,  has  recently  opened  another  branch  in  the 
town  of  (^ayes. 

MEXICO. 

Minting  of  money. — From  May  26  to  November  30,  1920,  there 
were  coined  in  Mexico  31,486,720  pesos  in  the  following  proportions: 
Gold,  10,820,000  pesos;  silver,  20,032,000  pesos;  and  bronze,  684,720 
pesos. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Mexican  railroads. — The  Government 
has  decided  to  expend  34,710,000  pesos  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
railroads  and  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  internal  and  interna¬ 
tional  traffic.  The  sum  to  be  used  for  the  railroads  will  be  divided  and 
18,000,000  pesos  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition  and  rebuilding  of 
2,400  cars  and  60  locomotives  for  internal  lines,  and  16,710,000  pesos 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  reconstruction  of  200  engines  for 
international  railroad  lines. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  federal  district. — Dur¬ 
ing  November,  1920,  the  movement  of  the  treasury  of  the  federal 
district  was  as  follows:  Balance  on  November  1,  151,175  pesos; 
receipts  during  the  month,  1,879,215  pesos;  total,  2,030,390  pesos, 
tixpenditures  during  the  month,  1,898,311  pesos,  showing  a  balance 
of  132,079  pesos  for  December. 

Customs  collections. — The  customhouse  of  Vera  Cruz  collected 
during  November,  1920,  2,034,204  pesos  gold. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  issue  of  bills. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent 
a  message  to  congress  asking  for  authorization  to  issue  the  sum 
of  20,000,000  pesos.  The  message  says  in  part:  Of  the  30,000,000 
pesos  of  the  emergency  emission  there  remain  disposable  8,403,000. 
The  lack  of  Government  bills  and  the  ui^ency  of  the  situation  made 
it  Tiecessary  for  the  exchange  office  to  give  9,297,000  pesos  of  its 
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resources,  together  with  12,403,000  pesos  from  the  section  of  money 
exchange,  to  make  up  the  21,700,000  pesos  withdrawn,  producing  a 
temporary  lack  of  funds  in  the  office.  The  President  believes  it 
necessary  that  the  office  of  exchange.  Banco  Agricola,  and  other 
administrative  offices  which  handle  money  should  be  authorized  to 
aid  in  lightening  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

Banco  ('entral  de  la  Nacion. — The  President  expects  to 
establish  a  national  bank  with  the  name  of  Banco  Central  de  la 
Nacion  which  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  Government  funds,  now 
separated  among  various  branches  of  tlfb  Government,  and  to  handle 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  Government. 

Acquisition  of  bills  and  nickel  coins. — The  chamber  of 
deputies  approved  the  draft  of  a  law  authorizing  the  President  to 
acfiuire  from  the  Banco  de  la  Republic,  for  the  sum  of  12,500  pesos 
coined  gold,  399,000  nickel  5-centavo  pieces,  792,000  10-centavo 
pieces,  and  996,000  25-centavo  pieces.  The  nickel  coins  will  be 
given  over  to  the  ofiice  of  exchange,  which  will  place  them  in  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  valuation  of  50  centavos,  1-peso,  and  2-pesos  paper,  and 
the  bills  will  be  put  in  circulation  with  a  value  of  1,000  pesos  paper 
each. 

Internal  revenue. — The  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  for  November,  1920,  amounted  to  2,048,281  pesos 
paper  and  180  pesos  gold,  as  against  1,103,243  pesos  paper  and  137 
pesos  gold  in  November,  1919. 


PERU. 

Banks  of  Lima.  The  disposable  coin  of  the  banks  of  Lima,  as  of 
September  30,  1920,  was  as  follow’s;  Gold,  484,222  Peruvian  pounds; 
silver,  71,496  pounds;  and  in  foreign  banks,  4,337,466  pounds, 
distributed  as  in  the  following  banks — Banco  Popular  del  Peru;  Gold, 
18,379  Peruvian  pounds;  silver,  5,275  pounds;  deposits  in  foreign 
banks,  237,953  pounds.  Banco  Aleman  Transatl&ntico;  108,576 
pounds  gold,  10,627  pounds  silver,  and  645,958  pounds  deposited 
in  foreign  banks.  Banco  Internacional  del  Peru ;  11,795  pounds  gold, 
1,540  pounds  silver,  and  113,914  pounds  deposited  in  foreign  banks. 
Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres;  96,767  pounds  gold;  32,721  pounds  silver, 
and  58,647  pounds  deposited  in  foreign  banks.  Banco  Italiano; 
53,638- pounds  gold,  20,178  pounds  silver,  and  567,412  deposited  in 
foreign  banks.  Banco  Mercantil  Americano;  90,997  pounds  gold, 
1,116  pounds  silver,  and  1,434,737  pounds  deposited  in  foreign 
banks.  Caja  de  Ahorros;  99,970  pounds  gold.  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York;  4,100  pounds  gold;  and  deposited  in  foreign  banks 
380,225  pounds,  and  the  Banco  Anglo  Sud  Americano,  40  pounds 
silver,  and  on  deposit  in  foreign  banks  898,620  pounds. 
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Circulation  of  bills. — On  September  30,  1920,  the  state  of  the 
circulation  of  bills  and  the  gold  guarantee  was  as  follows:  Caja  de 
Ahorros  of  Lima:  Gold  on  deposit,  280,000  Peruvian  pounds;  bills 
issued,  294,488  pounds.  Banco  Aleman  Transatlfintico :  Gold  on 
deposit,  365,000  Peruvian  pounds,  and  bills  issued,  597,856  pounds 
Banco  Popular  del  Peru:  Gold  on  deposit.  780,008  pounds,  and  bills 
issued  1,415,639  pounds.  Banco  Inteinacional  del  Perd:  Gold  on 
deposit,  240,760  pounds,  and  bills  issued  761,121  pounds.  Banco  del 
Peru  y  Londres:  855,913  pounds  gold,  and  1,906,476  pounds  bills 
issued.  Banco  Italiano:  Gold  on  deposit,  981,078  pounds  and  bills 
issued  1,871,874  pounds.  Junta  de  Vigilancia:  Gold  on  deposit 
350,617  pounds,  and  bills  issued  350,617  pounds,  respectively. 
United  States  banks  (in  accordance  with  law  No.  2776)  had  2,440,149 
pounds  in  gold  on  deposit,  and  the  London  banks  620,240  pountls. 
Thus  the  bills  in  circulation  on  September  30,  1920,  totaled  7,198,071 
Peruvian  pounds,  and  the  gold  guarantee  amounted  to  6,913,765 
pounds. 

URUGUAY. 

Customs  collections. — During  October,  1920,  the  customs  rev¬ 
enue  amounted  to  1,089,065  pesos,  as  against  1,507,852  pesos  for  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year  or  a  diminution  of  418,787  pesos. 
The  revenue  from  this  source  for  September,  1920,  was  960,050  pesos. 

State  of  the  banks. — On  October  31,  1920,  the  general  state 
of  the  banks  established  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  was  as  follows: 
Banco  de  la  Republica,  capital,  18,683,340  pesos;  on  hand,  58,271,457 
pesos  of  which  55,416,704  pesos  were  gold  and  2,854,753  pesos  silver; 
deposits  on  current  accounts,  48,943,436  pesos;  savings  and  time 
deposits,  18,257,  916  pesos;  and  loans,  94,796,967  pesos.  Other  Uru¬ 
guayan  banks:  Capital,  11,440,033  pesos;  on  hand,  8,283,998  pesos, 
of  which  1,998,908  pesos  were  coined  gold  and  6,227,180  pesos  greater 
emission,  and  57,910  pesos  of  the  lesser  emission  in  silver  and  nickel; 
deposits  on  accounts  current,  9,968,201  pesos,  and  in  savings  and  time 
deposits,  15,468,500  pesos;  and  loans,  29,993,389  pesos.  Foreign 
banks:  Capital,  3,727,222  pesos;  on  hand,  22,613,790  pesos,  of  which 
2,804,516  pesos  were  coined  gold  and  19,667,580  pesos  of  the  greater 
emission,  and  141,694  pesos  silver  and  nickel  of  the  lesser  emission; 
deposits  on  accounts  current,  23,750,046  pesos;  in  savings  and  time 
deposits,  20,147,590  pesos;  and  loans  33,140,329  pesos.  The  banks 
together  had  a  capital  33,850,595  pesos;  on  hand,  89,169,254  pesos, 
of  which  60,220,128  pesos  were  coined  gold,  25,894,760  pesos  of  the 
greater  emission,  anil  3,054,357  pesos  of  the  lesser  emission  in  silver 
and  nickel;  deposits  on  accounts  current,  82,661,684  pesos; 'savings 
and  time  deposits,  53,874,006  pesos,  and  loans  157,930,685  pesos. 

Mortgages. — In  the  nine  months’  period  from  January  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1920,  3,602  mortgages  were  contracted  on  4,167  pieces  of 
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property  for  29,176,910  pesos.  During  the  same  period  3,515  mort¬ 
gages,  affecting  4,032  pieces  of  property,  amounting  to  18,353,421 
pesos,  were  canceled. 

Ijght  and  sanitation  tax. — A  law  has  been  passed  imposing 
a  3  per  cent  tax  on  the  total  rents  of  buildings  in  the  zones  of  the  city 
of  Montevideo  where  there  is  city  lighting  and  sanitation  service, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  these  services.  Lessees  of  property 
must  pay  the  tax,  but  owmers  of  the  property  are  held  responsible 
for  the  payment  thereof.  Unoccupied  land,  land  on  which  buildings 
are  being  erected,  and  estates  and  gardens  adjoining  country  seats 
are  taxed  at  the  regular  rate  for  buildings  and  additionally  5  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  each  square  meter.  Buildings  housing  industries, 
business,  and  professions  are  also  subject  to  extra  taxes  of  various 
kinds. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


brazil — BELGIUM. 

On  November  13,  1920,  Brazil  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Belgium,  a  translation  of  which,  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  as  follows: 

I.  The  Hra/ilian  Government,  through  the  Bank  of  Brazil  as  its  intermediary',  will 
open  a  credit  for  the  Belgian  Government  up  to  the  sum  of  100,000  contos  of  reis,  in 
paper  money  (alwut  $14,2.5(?,000  at  present  rate  of  exchange),  to  l)e  employed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Brazilian  laws  covering  exportations,  for  the  purchase  of  cereals, 
dried  or  refrigerated  meat,  lard,  coffee,  rubl)er,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  Brazil¬ 
ian  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Belgium,  the  purchases  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  latter  country  and  at  the  discretion  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment. 

II.  Expenses  for  freight,  insurance,  or  other  charges,  relative  to  the  transportation 
of  the  products  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause,  will  accrue  for  the  account  of  the 
Belgian  Government  which  will  liquidate  them,  but  these  charges  may  be  paid  by 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  by  the  same  process  as  that  employed  with  merchandise. 

III.  Payments  in  excess  of  3,000  contos  of  reis,  which  are  to  l)e  met  by  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  must  l>e  preceded  by  a  O-day  notice. 

IV.  The  Belgian  Government,  in  proportion  to  its  purchases  of  Brazilian  products, 
will  mark  to  the  credit  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  a  current  account,  which  will 
l>e  opened  for  it  in  the  books  of  the  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique,  in  Brussels,  the 
amount  in  Belgian  francs  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  corresponding  to  the  sum  paid 
in  paper  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

V.  As  long  as  the  credit  of  100,000  contos  of  reis  lasts,  the  available  balance  of  this 
account  will  l)e  put  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  in  Belgium  and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  Brazil,  which 
also  have  to  l)e  liquidated  in  Belgium  in  the  money  of  the  country. 
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VI.  The  current  account  will  draw  interest  at  «  per  cent  per  annum  and  will  l)e 
calculated  semiannually  during  a  period  of  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  liquida¬ 
tion  will  l)e  made  of  the  balance  belonging  to  either  of  the  two  Governments  and  pay¬ 
ment  immediately  made.  This  liquidation  will  lie  calculated  on  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  money  of  the  two  countries,  the  value  of  Belgian  francs  to  be  deducted 
from  the  total  sum  in  contos  of  reis  paid  for  the  account  of  Belgium. 

If  the  amount  thus  balanced  should  exceed  the  total  of  the  credit  opened  to  Brazil 
in  accordance  with  Clause  IV,  the  current  account  of  the  Brazilian  Government  will 
l)e  credite<l  for  the  difference,  and  in  the  contrary  case  debited,  the  balance  then 
Ijeing  liquidated. 

VII.  Whenever  possible,  Brazilian  ships  shall  have  the  preference  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  merchandise  actjuired  in  Brazil,  and  likewise  Belgian  ships  shall  have 
the  preference  for  merchandise  which  may  be  imported  from  Belgium  l)y  Brazil  under 
the  present  treaty. 

VIII.  Any  legal  difficulty  arising  from  the  execution  of  this  treaty  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Brazilian  products  in  Brazil  shall  be  settled  by  the  Brazilian 
courts,  and  in  like  manner  all  legal  difficulties  concerning  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
in  Belgium  shall  be  settled  by  the  Belgian  courts. 


CHILE. 


Changes  in  the  law  of  recruiting  and  reenlistment. — The 
Official  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of  War  has  published  the  changes 
made  in  the  law  of  recruiting  and  reenlistment  in  the  army  as  made 
by  the  legislative  power.  The  change  provides  for  the  regular  recruit¬ 
ing  for  the  army  and  the  navy  upon  the  principle  of  obligatory  service 
for  all  fit  Chilean  citizens.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  establishment  of  one  year’s  service  in  the  army  and  two 
years’  service  in  the  navy;  the  delay  or  hastening  of  .the  service 
period  of  university  students  so  as  not  to  abruptly  break  into  their 
studies;  the  limitation  of  reasons  for  exemption  and  the  naming  of 
a  period  of  time  in  which  claims  for  exemption  must  be  made;  the 
creation  of  recruiting  offices  in  each  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Republic;  and  the  recognition  for  time  spent  as  a  student  in  schools 
of  military  or  naval  instruction  with  the  permission  of  the  military 
authority.  , 

COLOMBIA. 

Acqueduct  for  Aoua  de  Dios. — Law  2  of  August  19, 1920,  appro¬ 
priated  the  necessary  sums  for  the  repairs  and  enlargement  of  the 
acqueduct  of  Agua  de  Dios,  where  the  principal  lazaretto  is  located. 

Sanitation  of  various  cities. — Law  27,  October  14,  1920,  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  of  $550,000  in  Colombian  bonds  of  the  internal  debt 
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for  the  work  of  sanitation  in  the  cities  of  Cartagena,  Barranquilla, 
Buenaventura,  and  Bucaramanga. 

Roads. — Law  16  of  September  24,  1920,  authorized  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Valle  to  use  its  treasury  funds  to  continue  the  construction 
of  the  southeast  road  within  its  territory.  Law  19  of  October  1 
voted  the  necessary  funds  to  finish  the  Oriente  road  from  Bogota 
to  Puerto  Calamar  across  the  Unilla  River.  Law  3  of  September  10 
appropriated  200,000  pesos  annually  to  finish  the  highway  of  the 
north  running  through  the  departments  of  Cundinamarca,  Boyaca, 
and  Santander.  Law  65,  November  11,  declares  the  Puerras-Rio 
Guames  road  and  the  Salina  de  Zipaquira  road  to  the  Railroad  of 
the  North  to  be  national  highways  and  appropriates  funds  for  their 
completion.  Law  82,  November  18,  authorizes  the  Government  to 
acquire  the  ownership  of  the  Tame-Arauca  road. 

Railroads. — Law  26,  October  8,  1920,  orders  the  Government  to 
make  use  of  the  rights  and  shares  in  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  authorizes  it  to  obtain  the  necessary  loans  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and  possession  of  the  Santa  Marta  Railway. 
Law  80,  November  16,  regulates  the  legal  conditions  governing  the 
Sabana  Railroad  with  reference  to  the  nation  and  the  department 
of  Cundinamarga,  and  lays  down  the  conditions  for  the  acquiring  of 
a  loan  to  continue  the  railway  to  Lower  Magdalena.  Law  86, 
November  20,  orders  the  making  of  surveys  and  plans  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  be  built  in  the  Intendencia  del  Choco  and  the  contraction 
of  the  loans  for  their  construction. 

Railroad  police. — Law  76,  November  15,  lays  down  the  rules 
for  the  policing  of  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  and  the  penalties 
to  be  imposed  upon  persons  acting  against  the  rules. 

Navigable  streams  and  railroads. — Law  46,  October  30,  1920, 
orders  the  charting  of  navigable  streams,  especially  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  authorizes  the  contraction  of  the  necessary  loans  to  carr^"  out  the 
work.  This  same  law  declares  the  Carare  Railroad  and  the  Central 
del  Norte  Railroad  to  be  necessary  and  appropriates  sums  for  their 
construction. 

Immigration  and  alienship. — Law  48,  November  3,  regulates 
immigration  and  alienship,  tending  to  increase  the  former,  but 
prohibiting  the  entrance  of  suspicious  or  undesirable  persons. 

Drugs  conducive  to  pernicious  habits. — The  law  of  September 
*15  regulates  the  importation  add  use  of  drugs  liable  to  cause  the 
formation  of  pernicious  habits.  The  importation  and  sale  of  such 
drugs  as  opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  their  salts  and  derivatives,  are 
covered. 

Concession  of  unoccupied  lands. — Law  42,  October  27,  cedes 
to  the  departments  of  Antioquia  and  Cauca  2,000  hectares  and 
5,000  hectares  of  unoccupied  lands,  respectively^  for  the  founding 
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of  penal  colonies.  There  ire  also  ceded  to  the  municipalities  of 
Arboledas,  Convencion,  Chinacota,  Salazar,  and  Victoria  3,000 
hectares  each. 

PoPAYAN  POST  OFFICE. — Law  31,  October  14,  appropriated  sums 
for  the  purchase  and  adaptation  of  a  building  for  the  post  office  in 
Popayan. 

Telegraph  line. — Law  12,  September  17,  orders  the  construction 
of  a  telegraph  line  between  Barranquilla  and  Ocana  passing  through 
the  cities  of  El  Banco  and  Magangue. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Pensions. — Under  the  law  authorizing  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  printing  office,  every  employee  of  that  oflice  over  55 
years  of  age,  who  is  in  need  and  who  is  not  already  pensioned  by 
the  Government,  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  60  colones  (colon  = 
$0.4653)  per  month,  after  complying  with  the  necessary  formalties 
specified  by  the  law,  provided  he  has  worked  25  years  in  Costa' Rica 
in  some  branch  of  the  printing  trade.  The  payment  of  pensions 
will  not  begin  until  the  pension  fund  contains  at  least  3,000  colones. 

ECUADOR. 

Taxes  on  inheritances,  le(jacies,  and  donations. — The  congress 
of  Ecuador  has  enacted  a  law  imposing  a  sliding  scale  of  taxes  on 
inheritances,  legacies,  and  donations  of  10,000  sucres  and  over. 
These  taxes  vary  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount 
involved. 

(JUATEMALA. 

Internal-revenue  stamp  law. — El  Guatemaltecd,  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  Guatemalan  Government,  republished  on  November 
27,  1920,  the  stamp  law  of  November  5  last,  consisting  of  34  articles, 
imposing  stamp  taxes  on  contracts,  documents,  drafts,  sales  of 
tobacco,  playing  cards,  etc.,  classified  under  85  different  headings. 
The  rules  and  regulations,  contained  in  53  articles,  regulating  the 
enforcement  of  this  law,  were  published  in  the  Official  Gaztdte  of 
Guatemala  of  November  13,  1920. 
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ARGKXTIXA. 

Secoxd  coxgkess  of  normal  graduates. — The  second  congress 
of  normal  graduates  has  decided  to  do  away  with  examinations  in 
the  present  form  and  numerical  classifications  and  marks  of  grading, 
leaving  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  the  selection  of  pupils  for 
promotion.  Important  changes  in  the  qualifications  and  restrictions 
of  teachers  were  made,  and  also  changes  and  increases  in  plans  for 
the  character  and  number  of  normal  schools. 

Bakers’  course  ix  Mixxeapolis. — The  Argentine  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  Universidad  Popular 
de  la  Boca,  has  offered  to  pay  passage  and  costs  of  maintenance  of 
two  student  bakers  from  Argentina  in  Minneapolis  for  eight  months. 
The  conditions  of  this  offer  are  that  each  appointee  be  a  student  of 
one  of  the  popular  universities  of  Argentina  and  that  he  be  able  to 
speak  English. 

American*  Academy  of  History. — The  American  Academj*  of 
History  (Academia  Americana  de  la  Historia)  held  a  meeting  in 
honor  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Spain  and 
from  the  Americas.  Dr.  Sarmiento,  president  of  the  academy, 
read  a  paper  on  “The  History  of  Geographical  Explorations  along 
the  Rio  de  la.  Plata  during  the  Colonial  Period.” 

University  extension*  course. — The  university  extension  course 
in  the  Mariano  Moreno  National  College  will  include  the  subjects  of 
telegraphy  and  wireless.  These  courses  will  be  given  to  students 
free. 

Meeting  of  the  council  of  education*. — The  council  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  ordered  that  plans  be  drawn  for  school  playgrounds  and 
gardens,  and  has  accepted  the  gift  of  land  and  a  building  for  school 
No.  7  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carlos  Casares.  The  council  also  author¬ 
ized  the  general  directorate  to  accept  the  budget  of  66,969.65  pesos 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  Moreno. 

BRAZIL. 

Proposed  changes  in*  the  educational  system  of  Sao  Paulo. — 
The  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  recommended  to  the 
legislature  of  that  Commonwealth  the  establishment  of  a  two  years’ 
course  of  compulsory  education  in  primarj*  schools  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  fund  for  industrial  education.  It  is  further  recom- 
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mended  that  children  under  10  years  of  age  be  prohibited  from 
studying  foreign  languages  in  the  public  schools. 

Archeologic  INSTITUTE. — The  archeologic  institute  in  the  State 
of  Pernambuco  recently  moved  into  its  new  building  at  Recife. 

Hospital  for  medical  school. — During  the  latter  part  of  the 
past  year  the  construction  of  the  hospital  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Bahia  was  begun.  This  hospital  will  be  used  for  clinical  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  medical  students. 

Polytechnic  institute. — The  polytechnic  institute  at  Flori- 
anapolis,  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  has  improved  its  courses  in 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  surveying,  and  has  added  to  its  dental 
instruction  a  course  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  dentistry. 

CHILE. 

Exchange  of  professors. — Owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  French 
minister  in  Chile  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  exchange  of 
professors  between  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Santiago.  Five 
professors  from  Paris  will  come  to  Santiago  and  five  Chilean  pro¬ 
fessors  will  go  to  Paris  to  lecture  on  the  industries,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  Chile. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Liceo  de  Hombres  (Men’s  Lyceum). — 
Money  has  been  appropriated  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Liceo  de 
Hombres,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1906,  and 
work  on  the  structure  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible. 

Chile-American  association  mining  scholarship. — A  scholar¬ 
ship  in  mining  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has 
been  established  by  the  Chile-American  Association,  which  provides 
funds  for  travel  expenses  and  for  the  three  years’  course- n^M^sary 
for  a  graduate  degree.  Qualifications  for  this  mining  scholarship 
are  that  a  recent  graduate  of  some  Chilean  mining  school  pass  a 
competitive  examination  arranged  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
in  cooperation  with  the  members  of  the  Chile-American  Association 
in  Chile.  The  President  will  then  designate  the  successful  candidate. 
The  management  of  the  scholarship  will  be  under  the  members  of 
the  association  in  the  United  States  in  coordination  with  the  Chilean 
ambassador  at  Washington.  The  Chile-American  Association  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  membership  North  American  companies  having  invest¬ 
ments  employed  in  the  development  of  Chile’s  natural  resources,  and 
also  the  principal  firms  engaged  in  business  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States.  The  association  has  a  notable  list  of  honorary 
members,  among  whom  are  Seftor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  Chilean 
ambassador  to  the  United  States;  Hon.  Joseph  Shea,  American 
ambassador  to  Chile;  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  former  American  ambassador  to  Chile; 
and  Seftor  Don  Emilio  Edwards,  consul  general  of  Chile,  in  New  York. 
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.COLOMBIA. 

Pilots  and  equipment  for  the  military  school  of  aviation. — 
Six  French  pilots  engaged  by  the  Government  as  instructors  arrived 
headed  by  Capt.  Ren6  Adolph  Guichard,  decorated  in  the  war  and 
recommended  by  the  chief  of  the  French  air  service.  The  first  six 
aeroplanes  also  arrived  with  the  necessary  equipment  to  begin  the 
instruction.  All  the  necessary  machinery  is  now  at  Barranquilla  to 
equip  the  war  munitions  factory  in  Bogota.  The  installation  will  be 
superintended  by  engineers  of  the  Western  Cartridge  Co. 

School  of  commerce  in  University  of  Cauca. — A  school  of  com¬ 
merce  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  University  of  Cauca  to  enter  which 
students  must  have  completed  the  necessary  preliminary  studies. 
The  school  will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Educational  lectures. — In  Santiago,  Celedonio  Delgado,  a 
Porto  Rican  teacher,  has  given  educational  lectures,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  being  the  “Importance  and  Magnitude  of  the  Educational 
Problem  in  the  New  World.” 

Changes  in  the  general  law  of  studies. — The  following 
changes  have  been  ordered  in  the  General  Law  of  Studies  (Executive 
order  No.  145  of  Apr.  5,  1918):  To  article  39  was  added;  “That 
the  graduate  of  medicine  who  presented  a  thesis  in  accordance  with 
former  laws  is  not  obliged  to  present  a  new  thesis  to  obtain  the  title 
of  doctor  after  he  has  been  approved  in  the  subjects  prescribed  by 
this  article  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  To  article  48  was 
added’ ttie  following:  “That  the  graduate  of  law  who  presented  a 
thesis  in  accordance  with  former  laws  is  not  obliged  to  present  a  new 
thesis  to  obtain  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  after  he  has  been  approved 
in  the  subjects  prescribed  by  this  article  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.” 

ECUADOR. 

Aviation  schools. — A  law  of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  recently 
promulgated  provides  for  the  establishment  of  aviation  schools  in 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  under  the  direction  of  foreign  e.xperts.  Funds 
will  be  provided  by  the  Goverpment  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools.  The  public  has  contributed  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
airplanes.  The  Guyaquil  school  is  to  be  established  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  Italian  aviator. 

National  Me.iia  Institute. — A  law  has  been  promulgated  im¬ 
posing  a  special  tax  on  liquors  entering  the  Province  of  Pichincha, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a 
building  for  the  National  Mejia  Institute. 
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Dental  curriculum. — The  board  of  public  instruction  of  the 
department  of  education  of  the  Ecuadorian  Government  has  pre¬ 
scribed  that  the  studies  recommended  by  the  Latin  American  Dental 
Federation  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Dental  College  of  Ecuador,  and 
that  diplomas  shall  be  issued  by  that  college  to  dental  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  said  studies. 

Veterinary  clinics. — The  Central  University  in  Quito  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  course  in  veterinary  clinics. 

GUATEMALA. 

Normal  schckils. — The  department  of  public  instruction  has 
planned  to  establish  two  normal  schools  in  the  national  capital,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  used  entirely  for  the  preparation  of  native  teachers 
as  instructors  in  elementary  branches  in  rural  schools.  The  other 
school  will  be  utilized  to  train  teachers  as  instructors  in  the  higher 
grades  in  urban  schools.  A  normal  school  for  girls  is  also  tabe  estab¬ 
lished  at  Antigua,  and  normal  schools  will  be  conducted  in  Chiqui- 
mula  and  Quezaltenango,  in  connection  with  the  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  now  in  operation  in  those  places. 

Medical  and  surgical  society. — The  Medical  and  Surgical  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Guatemala  was  recently  established  in  the  national  capital, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mario  J.  Wunderlich,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  medicine  in  the  Republic. 

Proposed  modification  of  law  of  public  instruction. — Presi¬ 
dent  Herrera  has  appointed  Licentiate  Salvador  Corleto  to  study,  in 
conjunction  with  such  other  persons  as  he  may  deem  expedient  to 
select,  the  proposed  changes  in  the  law  of  public  instruction. 

MEXICO. 

Teachers’  congress. — In  December,  1920,  the  National  Congress 
of  Teachers  was  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  following  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee:  President,  Ezequiel  A.  Chaves; 
vice  president,  Toribio  Velasco;  and  secretary,  Higinio  V6squez 
Santana. 

School  of  chemical  sciences. — The  National  L’^niversity  has 
selected  the  preparatory  subjects  which  students  must  have  finished 
in  order  to  take  up  the  technical  chemical  course,  the  analytical 
chemistry  course,  and  the  pharmaceutical  chemistry  course.  The 
preliminary  subjects  required  by  the  School  of  Chemical  Sciences  for 
entrance- into  these  courses  are:  First  year,  first  course  of  mathe¬ 
matics;  first  course  French;  first  course  Spanish;  physical  and  general 
geography;  drafting  and  manual  training.  Second  year,  second 
course  French;  second  course  mathematics;  first  course  English; 
general  history;  national  history;  physical  geography,  theoretical  and 
experimental:  and  second  course  Spanish.  Third  year,  theoretical 
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and  experimental  chemistry;  elements  of  botany;  elements  of  zoology; 
second  course  English;  elements  of  mineralogy  and  descriptive 
geometry. 

Instruction  for  illiterates. — According  to  data  submitted  by 
the  National  Universitj-,  in  four  months  the  corps  of  honorary  pro¬ 
fessors  created  by  this  institution  to  undertake  an  active  campaign 
against  illiteracy  have  instructed  some  10,000  illiterates.  This  corps 
of  teachers  now  numbers  2,000  members,  who  are  teaching  reading 
and  writing  all  over  the  country. 

Education  in  Sonora. — In  the  State  of  Sonora  there  are  377 
jJrimary  schools  attended  by  36,000  students  and  taught  by  1,000 
teachers.  There  are  also  private  schools  run  on  the  Government 
plan  and  who  have  over  300  pupils.  The  State  maintains  two 
commercial  schools  and  two  industrial  schools,  with  60  teachers  and 
an  enrollment  of  700  pupils;  a  preparatory  school  and  a  normal 
school  for  teachers,  taught  by  33  teachers  and  attended  by  100 
pupils. 

New  seminaries. — A  recent  pRstoral  letter  sent  out  by  the 
archbishop  of  Puebla  provides  for  the  founding  of  five  seminaries  in 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  archdiocese  which  are:  Teziutlan, 
Matamoros,  Santa  Ana,  Chiautempan,  San  Andres,  Chalchicomula, 
and  Acatzingo. 

School  statistics. — In  the  municipality  of  Guadalajara  there 
are  11  night  schools  for  men,  658  enrolled  and  398  attending,  and 
8  night  schools  for  women,  811  enrolled  and  475  attending. 

NIC.AR.AOUA. 

Doctor  of  laws. — The  department  of  public  instruction  has 
issued  an  order  establishing  a  five-year  course  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  One  of  the  entrance  requirements  is  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  and  sciences. 

New  textbooks. — Contracts  have  been  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  to  secure  from  the  United  States  during 
the  present  year  modern  textbooks  to  the  value  of  S25,000. 

School  buildings. — An  American  company  which  makes  a 
specialty  of  building  schoolhouses  is  negotiating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Nicaragua  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  school 
buildings. 

University  building. — The  department  of  public  works  has  re¬ 
quested  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the  new  university. 

PERU. 

Medal  of  honor. — A  prize  of  a  medal  of  honor  has  boon  insti¬ 
tuted  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  pupils  obtaining  the  highest 
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classification  in  the  military  examination  of  the  year  in  the  schools 
of  the  Republic  having  a  military  section.  The  medal  will  be  gold, 
bearing  on  the  face  the  inscription  “Medal  of  honor,”  and  on  the 
reverse  side,  “Prize  to  the  best  student  of  military  instruction.” 

Mixed  schools. — In  the  budget  of  public  instruction  the  necessary 
funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the  founding  of  coeducational 
schools  in  the  towns  of  Arraipite  and  Tacalpo-  of  .the  district  of 
Ayabaca,  and  in  Simiris,  in  the  district  of  Santo  Domingo,  both  in 
the  Province  of  Ayabaca.  A  girls’  school  is  to  be  established  in 
Lomas,  in  the  Province  of  Camana. 

Popular  university. — Among  other  plans  the  popular  university 
will  undertake  the  following  program:  The  first  year’s  work  will  be 
devoted  to  spreading  education  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
working  classes  by  establishing  several  chairs  of  the  same  course  so 
as  to  include  the  largest  number  of  students  possible.  The  uni¬ 
versity  will  endeavor  to  forward  education  as  much  as  possible,  and 
will  maintain  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  Peru.  The  work  of  the 
university  shall  have  no  political  connection.  Students  of  this 
institution  may  not  form  a  part  of  any  political  party  and  should 
make  the  fact  publicly  known. 

URUGUAY. 

School  of  agriculture. — The  minister  of  public  instruction  has 
approved  the  plans  of  the  school  of  agriculture  to  institute  annual 
conferences  covering  the  subjects  taught  in  the  institution.  Every 
year,  in  March,  registration  will  be  made  of  the  persons  desiring  to 
take  the  lecture  course,  and  the  directive  council  of  the  agricultural 
school  will  elect  the  person  or  persons  to  conduct  the  conferences. 

Industrial  training. — In  Villa  del  Cerro  a  night  school  of  indus¬ 
trial  training  was  inaugurated  under  the  direction  of  Sefior  Ad6n 
Gianoni.  The  course  includes  classes  in  drawing  and  applied  me¬ 
chanics,  mechanics,  and  carpentry,  the  last  two  having  been  chosen 
as  most  useful  in  the  industries  of  that  place. 

Educational  colony  for  boys. — The  Council  of  the  Protectorate 
of  Delinquents  and  Minors  has  been  authorized  to  expend  the  sum  of 
170,000  pesos  in  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
educational  colony  for  boys  No.  2.  The  council  has  also  been  author-, 
ized  to  found  a  city  home  for  minors,  which  will  include  two  separate 
establishments,  one  for  minors  convicted  of  crimes  and  the  other  for. 
minors  held  for  lesser  delinquencies;  and  the  council  will  also  install 
in  the  Colonia  Suarez  grounds  for  sports  and  athletic  games  a  library, 
a  dental  clinic,  an  infirmary,  and  a  policlinic  for  medicine  and  sur- 
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gery  for  the  inmates.  The  sum  of  50,000  pesos  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  city  home  for  minors,  and  for  the  improvements  to  the 
other  institution  20,000  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  founding  of  new  schools. — In  consequence  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  the  Government  is  founding  new  schools,  both  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary,  throughout  the  Republic.  Four  primary  schools 
have  been  recently  founded  in  the  State  of  Cojedes  and  a  graded 
school  for  boys  in  the  city  of  Tariba,  District  of  Cardenas,  State  of 
Tachira. 

Use  of  history  as  text  for  school  readers. — The  ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  has  sent  an  historical  pamphlet  to  the  technical 
school  inspectors  for  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  federal  primary 
schools  to  replace  miscellaneous  reading,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of 
scholars  the  history  of  their  heroes  of  the  independence,  such  as 
Bolivar  and  others  of  that  epoch.  The  ministry  will  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  textbooks  for  use  throughout  the  schools. 

The  public  in.struction  medal. — The  President  has  awarded  the 
medal  of  public  instruction  to  Dr.  Domingo  Antonio  Coronil  and  to 
Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  regent  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service 
(»f  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Preparatory  diplomatic  course. — The  special  course  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  diplomatic  career  which  was  opened  in  the  School  of 
Political  Sciences  of  Caracas  in  1916  on  December  16,  and  concluded 
November  20, 1920,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Venezuela  and  is  a  great 
advance  in  fitting  young  men  for  the  proper  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  of  the  country.  The  subjects  covered  in  the  course  are:  In¬ 
ternational  law  in  its  relation  to  the  international  law  of  Venezuela; 
studies  of  diplomatic  and  consular  duties;  history  of  international 
law  especially  international  law  in  America;  diplomatic  history  of 
V’enezuela;  jurisprudence  under  the  ministry-  of  foreign  relations: 
diplomatic  forms;  analysis  of  public  treaties  of  Venezuela;  com¬ 
mercial  politics;  principles  of  civil,  mercantile,  penal,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law;  principles  of  constitutional  law;  principles  of  finance  and 
treasury  laws  of  Venezuela;  principles  of  political  economy;  account¬ 
ing  and  correspondence;  economic  geography;  commercial  arithmetic; 
commercial  and  industrial  economics;  history  of  commerce;  French 
and  English  languages,  and  rudiments  of  German  and  Italian. 


Opening  of  the  Spanish  Orphans’  and  Immigrants’ Asylum. — 
On  November  7  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  Patronato  Espafiol  opened  the 
newly  constructed  asylum  for  Spanish  orphans  and  immigrants  mi¬ 
nor.  The  intendent  of  the  city  with  his  staff,  a  representative  from 
the  Spanish  embassy,  delegates  from  various  institutions,  and  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  clergy  and  society  attended  the  ceremonies, 
consisting  of  mass  said  in  the  chapel  of  the  asylum  by  Monsignor 
Vassalio  di  Torregrossa  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Avelino  Gutierrez. 
The  building  is  of  two  stories,  with  an  assembly  hall,  offices,  class¬ 
room  for  four  grades,  three  dormitories,  infirmary,  and  two  religious 
dejiartments.  At  present  there  are  40  orphan  girls  in  the  care  of  the 
institution. 

Sixth  Zionist  congress. — On  November  3  in  Buenos  Aires  the 
sixth  Zionist  congress  was  opened,  being  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Balfour  establishing  Palestine  as  the  home  of  the  Jews. 
The  invited  guests  included  the  British  ambassador,  the  Argentine 
authorities,  and  delegates  from  Jewish  societies  in  Chile,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  civil  code. — January  1,  1921,  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Argentine  Civil  Code  and  appropriate 
exercises  were  held  to  commemorate  the  event.  Various  mono¬ 
graphs  were  prepared  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  civil  law  on  the 
code  and  its  author.  Dr.  V61ez  S&rsfield,  which  will  later  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  book  of  commentaries  on  this  jurist  and  his  work.  A 
statue  to  commemorate  Dr.  V6lez  S6rsfield  will  be  erected  in  the  patio 
of  the  new  civil  law  school  building,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the 
course  of  1921,  Dr.  iUfredo  Colmo,  the  oldest  professor  of  civil  law, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  influence  of  the  Argentine  Civil  Code 
uj)on  the  national  life  of  the  country.  Independent  of  these  ar¬ 
rangements  Dr.  Jorge  Cabral  Texo  published  a  work  entitled  “Origin 
of  the  Argentine  Civil  Code,”  which  deals  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Dr.  V61ez  S&rsfield:  The  facidty  of  law  and  social  sciences  has  de¬ 
cided  to  authorize  the  publication  of  this  work. 

Acquisition  of  aeroplanes. — In  order  to  increase  civil  aviation 
the  ministry  of  war  has  authorized  the  director  of  the  Argentine  air 
service  to  acquire  aeroplanes  in  foreign  factories  acting  as  agent  for 
aero  clubs  or  individuals.  The  promditary  aviation  committee  is 
raising  subscriptions  for  the  donation  of  several  squadrons  of  aero¬ 
planes  to  the  army  and  the  building  of  regional  airdromes. 
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Laying  of  corner  stone  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  Institute. — 
Oil  October  31  the  comer  stone  of  the  Surgical  Clinic  Institute  was 
laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  among  whom  were  the 
minister  of  public  instruction;  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Lanari;  the  director  general  of  architecture  of  the  ministry  of  public 
works;  the  professor  of  clinical  surgery,  Dr.  Jos4  Arce,  and  other  sur¬ 
geons  and  medical  students.  The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Arce  after 
the  laying  of  the  stone  outlined  the  future  institute,  which  he  said 
would  contain  120  beds  in  different  wards  and  rooms,  with  all  the 
modem  equipment  necessary  for  proper  care  of  this  number  of  pa¬ 
tients;  three  operating  rooms;  an  X-ray  installation;  a  laboratory 
with  four  sections;  a  conference  hall,  with  a  moving-picture  machine; 
and  a  section  for  heliotherapy. 

King  Alfonso  receives  Dr.  Luis  Mitre. — On  December  4  King 
Alfonso  granted  an  audience  to  Dr.  Luis  Mitre,  in  which  he  expressed 
interest  in  the  growth  of  friendly  and  commercial  relations  between 
Spain  and  Argentina,  and  stated  that  he  might  visit  Argentina  next 
year. 

Homage  to  Gen.  Urquiza. — There  was  a  nation-wide  celebration 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Urquiza  on  the  date  of  the  pact  of  national  union 
showing  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  anniversary  of  this  history-making 
event.  There  were  naval  and  military  parades  and  parades  by 
school  children,  addresses  in  colleges  and  schools  on  the  subject  of 
Urquiza  and  his  work.  Many  delegates  went  from  various  cities  in 
the  Ai^entine  Republic  to  take  part  in  these  celebrations  when  his 
statue  was  unveiled  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios. 

Argentine  mission  to  the  Magellan  celebration. — An  Argen¬ 
tine  mission  headed  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary.  Dr.  Carlos  Noel, 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  the 
fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  left  for 
Chile  the  middle  of  November. 

Signor  Orlando  visits  Argentina. — Hon.  Signor  Victor  Manuel 
Orlando,  ex-premier  of  Italy,  with  his  family,  visited  Argentina, 
where  he  was  received  enthusiastically  not  only  by  his  countrymen, 
but  by  the  Argentine  Nation. 

BRAZIL. 

Department  of  public  health. — A  National  department  of 
public  health  was  established  by  congress  on  October  1,  1920,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Chagas.  The  department  is  divided  into  nine 
sections,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  as  follows:  Rural  prophy¬ 
laxis,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  land  prophylaxis,  and  mari¬ 
time  service. 

Institctte  of  history  and  geography. — The  Institute  of  History 
and  Geography  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  installed  in  Porto  Alegre 
in  November,  1920. 
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Exhibit  of  Itall\n  art. — Recently  an  exhibit  of  Italian  art  was 
held  at  Recife,  State  of  Pernambuco. 

New  telegraph  line. — The  municipality  of  Conquista,  State  of 
Bahia,  has  arranged  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  between 
ConqH'^ta  and  Jequi^.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  installation 
will  b?  lO  contos. 

Insurance  companies. — The  Diario  Official  of  October  31,  1920, 
publishes  the  rules  and  regulations,  consisting  of  106  articles,  under 
which  insurance  companies  are  permitted  to  operate  in  Brazil. 

Remains  of  the  ex-Emperor  and  Empress  of  Brazil. — On 
January  10,  1921,  the  Brazilian  battleship  Sao  Paulo  arrived  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Portugal  with  the  bodies  of  the  former  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro  II,  and  Empress  Thereza  Christina,  who  were 
exiled  from  the  Republic  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1889. 
The  remains  will  be  buried  in  Brazil  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  caskets  were  accompanied  by  Count  d’Eu,  husband  of  Princess 
Isabel,  and  his  son.  Prince  Pedro  de  Braganza,  and  by  the  former 
Emperor’s  secretary.  Princess  Isabel,  who  as  regent  signed  the 
decree  freeing  the  slaves  a  year  before  the  family  was  exiled,  was 
unable  to  accompany  the  remains  because  of  ill  health. 

CHILE. 

President  Alessandri’s  cabinet. — The  new  cabinet  formed  by 
President  Alessandri  is  composed  of  the  following:  Minister  of  the 
interior,  Don  Pedro  Aguirre;  minister  of  foreign  relations,  Don  Jorge 
Matte;  minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  Don  Armando 
Jaramillo;  minister  of  the  treasury,  Don  Daniel  Martner;  minister 
of  war  and  marine,  Don  Carlos  Silva  Cruz;  and  minister  of  industry 
and  public  works,  Don  Zenon  Torrealba. 

New  .ministers  plenipotentiary. — Dr.  Enrique  Martinez  Thedy 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Government  of  Chile; 
and  the  new  minister  from  Mexico  to  Chile  is  Dr.  Enrique  Gonzalez 
Martinez,  both  of  whom  were  received  in  the  first  part  of  November. 
These  diplomats  are  intellectual  men  of  their  respective  countries 
and  known  all  over  America.  The  Mexican  minister  was  founder 
and  director  of  the  magazine  called  Mexico  Moderno  and  leader  of 
the  new  literary  school  of  his  country.  He  has  published  10  books 
of  verse  and  2  books  of  prose,  a  large  part  of  his  work  being  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  French,  Portuguese,  and  English.  The  literary 
personality  of  Gonzalez  Martinez  has  been  commented  upon  by 
some  of  the  best  magazines  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 

Society  of  co.mposers. — A  society  of  national  composers  of  ' 
music  has  been  formed  in  Santiago.  The  executive  committee  is  as 
follows:  President,  Seftor  Celerino  Pereira;  vice  president,  Senor 
Pedro  Humberto  Allende;  secretario,  Sefior  Anibal  Aracena;  Tesorero, 
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Senorita  Maria  Luisa  Sepulveda;  directors,  Senores  Prospero  Bis- 
quertt  and  Eliodoro  Ortiz  de  Zarate. 

New  telegraphic  key  invented. — Senor  Augustin  Sanhueza, 
professor  of  the  telegraph  battalion  of  the  Chilean  Army,  has  lately 
invented  a  telegraphic  sending  apparatus  which  operates  without 
an  electric  generator  or  poles.  It  is  easily  operated  ao.!^ easily 
transported,  for  its  weight  is  less  than  3  kilos,  and  its  manufacture 
economical. 

Swedish  scientific  expedition. — A  Swedish  scientific  expedition 
has  arrived  in  Chile,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  to 
make  geological  and  biological  explorations  in  the  Republic. 

COLO.MBIA. 

New  automobile  roads. — The  government  of  the  department  of 
Tolima  will  build  an  automobile  road  to  open  communication  with  the 
department  of  Caldas.  The  first  43  kilometers  of  the  road  have  been 
opened  to  public  use. 

New  highw.w. — A  new  highway  has  been  begun  to  unite  the  two 
coast  cities  of  Cartagena  and  Baranquilla. 

Fight  .vgainst  hookworm. — From  various  regions  of  Cundina- 
marca  news  has  come  that  the  people  are  daily  showing  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  methods  of  the  campaign  against  hookworm  and  are 
cooperating  as  much  as  possible  with  the  sanitary  commissions. 

Preparations  for  the  centenary. — The  department  of  the  north 
of  Santandar  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  meeting 
of  the  congress  of  Cucuta.  There  is  to  be  an  industrial  exposition  and 
also  an  art  exhibition,  and  a  building  is  now  in  course  of  constructibn 
for  the  babies’  clinic. 

Exhibition  of  paintings  in  Bogota. — The  exhibition  of  paintings 
organized  by  the  Fine  Arts  Club  was  held  in  the  pavilion  of  fine  arts 
in  the  Bosque  de  la  Independencia.  Well-known  artists  submitted 
pictures  and  there  were  many  works  of  real  merit. 

Colombian  lady  receives  Duke  of  Alba’s  prize. — For  the  fii*st 
time  in  the  existence  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  in  Spain  that 
body  has  conferred  a  prize  upon  a  woman.  Seiiora  Mercedes  Gailbrois 
de  Ballesteros  won  the  Duke  of  Alba’s  prize  of  12,000  pesetas  in  a  his- 
tor}*  contest,  writing  on  the  reign  of  Sancho  IV. 

New  Venezuelan  minister  to  Colombia. — The  press  of  Caracas 
and  of  Bogota  published  the  appointment  of  Senor  don  Domingo 
Antonio  Coronil  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
from  Venezuela  to  Colombia. 

New  bridge. — In  the  department  of  Santander  Norte  the  Julio 
Arboleda  Bridge  connecting  the  municipalities  of  Arboledas  and 
Cucutillas  was  opened  for  public  use.  The  bridge  was  ordered  in 
London  by  the  departmental  government  and  is  of  iron  set  in  cement 
foundations. 
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Latest  census. — The  latest  census  taken  in  the  department  of 
Cauca  shows  a  total  of  226,927,  of  whom  110,645  are  men  and  116,282 
women. 

Philological  congress  modern  languages. — The  government 
has  been  invited  to  attend  the  Philological  Congress  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages  to  be  held  in  Germany. 

Penal  colonies. — Colonies  of  condemned  criminals  are  being  used 
to  build  and  repair  the  roads  and  in  agricultural  work.  These  colonies 
have  a  director,  manager,  doctor,  and  guards.  One  of  the  important 
highways  upon  which  the  convicts  are  working  is  the  Arrancaplumas- 
Carocoli  Road  which  will  unite  the  Upper  and  Lower  Magdalena  River 
sections  and  facilitate  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  Some 
months  ago  .30,000  pesos  were  appropriated  for  this  highway. 

Congress  and  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations. — Congress 
has  approved  the  law  authorizing  the  Government  to  increase  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  fixed  by 
law  36  of  1919.  It  is  also  decreed  that  the  confidential  agent  of  Co¬ 
lombia  in  Panama,  for  the  present,  fulfill  the  duties  of  notary  public. 

Sanatorium  de  la  cu.mbre. — The  .Sanatorio  de  la  Cumbre,  owned 
and  managed  by  Drs.  Smith  and  Galloway,  near  Cali  on  the  Railroad 
of  the  Pacific,  has  received  new  improvements,  among  which  is  a 
powerful  electric  plant  for  general  use  and  a  complete  radio  station. 
This  hospital  is  very  popular  and  giving  satisfactory  results. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Central  American  Congress. — On  December  4, 1920,  the  Congress 
of  Central  American  Plenipotentiaries,  with  representatives  from 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  met  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  bases  of  a 
union  of  the  Central  American  States. 

Playground  and  temple  of  music. — A  playground,  equipped 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  up-to-date  playgrounds  of  the  United 
States,  was  recently  established  in  Heredia,  near  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  A  temple  of  music  has  also  just  been  completed  in  Morazan 
Park  in  the  city  of  Heredia. 

Proposed  medical  conijress. — Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
by  Dr.  Justo  Pastor  Lopez  of  San  Jose  to  hold  a  Central  American 
Medical  Congress  in  the  national  capital  during  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  independence. 

Board  of  trade. — The  Board  of  Trade  of  Costa  Rica  in  San  Jose 
now  publishes  a  daily  paper,  entitled  “  Diario  del  Comercio,”  edited 
by  Gerardo  Castro  Saborio. 

CUBA. 

Postal  money-order  exchange  with  the  United  States. — 
The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  the  following  decree  regard- 
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ing  postal  money-orders  service  with  the  United  States:  (1)  The 
sum  of  $300  is  the  maximum  sum  which  can  be  sent  by  any  one 
remitter  in  any  one  day  to  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 
(2)  The  sum  of  $500  is  fixed  as  the  maximum  sum  which  may  be 
sent  in  any  one  day  to  any  one  remittee  in  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions.  (3)  To  change  the  present  rates  on  money  orders 
to  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  in  the  following  manner: 
Money  orders  $2.50  or  less,  3  cents;  from  $2.50  to  $5,  6  cents;  from 
$5  to  $10,  12  cents;  from  $10  to  $20,  23  cents;  from  $20  to  $30,  35 
cents;  from  $30  to  $40,  46  cents;  from  $40  to  $50,  58  cents;  from 
$50  to  $60,  69  cents;  from  $60  to  $75,  83  cents;  and  from  $75  to  $100, 
$1.15. 

Payment  to  the  League  of  Nations. — ^'fhe  Government  of  C'uba 
has  ordered  the  paymtmt  of  $12,109  to  the  general  secretariat  of  the 
lAuigue  of  Nations  as  the  country’s  quota  of  its  support  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  budget  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  expenses  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1920. 

Prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Medical  Sciences. — ^The  Academy 
of  Medical  Sciences  of  C'uba  will  give  the  following  prizes  during 
1921:  President  Guetierrez  prize  ($400)  for  the  best  paper  on  “The 
Need  of  a  National  Pharmacoepia;’’  Gordon  prize  (gold  medal);  and 
the  C'anongo  prize  ($200).  The  papers  submitted  in  the  contest 
will  be  received  in  the  offices  of  the  academy  until  March  31,  and 
must  be  originals,  unpublished,  and  MTitten  in  Spanish,  English,  or 
French, 

Delegate  from  Cuba  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture, — Dr.  Franicsco  F.  Falco  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  as  C'uban  delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Telephone  service  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. — 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  given  permission  to  the 
C'uban  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  to  lay  three  telephone 
cables  between  C'uba  and  the  United  States.  One  of  the  cables  will 
carry  messages  from  Habana  to  New  York;  another  will  connect 
with  the  Jacksonville  station  for  service  to  the  central  and  south 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  while  the  third  will  connect  with 
the  station  at  Key  West  for  the  service  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Development  of  Cuban  school  children. — Dr.  Geroges  Rouma 
has  published  a  book,  “El  Desarrollo  Flsico  del  Escolar  Cubano,” 
which  includes  a  study  of  the  school  measurements  of  the  Cuban 
school  child  applied  so  as  to  gauge  the  probable  mental  capacity  of 
the  student  in  relation  to  his  physical  development. 

Persons  entering  the  Republic. — ^Through  the  port  of  Habana 
during  the  month  of  November,  1920,  13,964  persons,  with  23,963 
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pieces  of  baggage,  entered  the  Republic,  paying  to  the  Government 
in  entry  taxes  $4,957. 

Judicial  statistics. — During  1920  the  audiencia  of  the  Province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  handed  down  450  criminal  sentences;  249  com¬ 
muted  sentences  and  133  civil  sentences,  or  a  total  of  832  sentences. 
There  were  also  810  decisions  in  criminal  matters  and  112  in  civil 
matters,  or  a  total  of  922  decisions. 

New  telegraph  line. — The  All  American  Cables  (Inc.)  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  lay  a  cable  from  any  point 
between  Habana  and  Cojimar  to  a  point  in  Mexico  or  along  the 
Caribbean  coast  in  Central  America.  Tliis  line  will  later  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Panama  and  South  America.  The  same  company  has 
obtained  permission  to  lay  another  cable  between  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  Guant&namo. 

Building  for  the  international  office  of  trade-marks. — 
The  Government  has  given  ground  facing  the  presidential  palace 
for  the  site  of  a  building  for  the  office  of  international  trade-marks. 
The  building  is  to  cost  $1,000,000  and  to  be  finished  in  five  years. 

Consular  changes. — The  Government  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  the  location  of  its  consuls:  Senor  Augusto  Merchant  y 
Corts,  first  consul  in  London,  is  advanced  to  the  grade  of  consul 
general  of  Quito,  Ecuador;  Senor  Jos6  Ramos  y  Aguirre,  second  consul 
in  Cleveland,  to  the  grade  of  first  consul  in  Athens,  etc. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Changes  in  the  department  of  hacienda. — The  office  of  general 
accountant  of  the  hacienda  has  been  abolished  and  instead  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have  been 
created,  which  divide  the  duties  of  the  former  general  accountant  of 
the  hacienda.  The  decree  which  provides  for  this  change  also  places 
under  the  department  of  hacienda  matters  relating  to  the  sea  and 
river  zones. 

Corps  of  night  police. — The  city  government  of  Puerto  Plata 
has  formed  a  police  force,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
municipal  commissioner  consisting  of  20  men,  to  be  known  as  the 
corps  of  night  police,  who  will  be  on  duty  from  8  p,  m.  to  5  a,  m. 

Consular  appointment. — M.  Eduard  Petit  has  been  appointed 
Dominican  consul  at  Fort  de  France,  Martinique,  to  replace  M.  L. 
Meyer. 

Bridges. — The  Government  has  paid  the  sum  of  59,201  pesos 
for  the  construction  of  three  bridges  on  the  Moca  high  road.  One 
of  the  bridges  is  across  the  Cami  River  and  cost  26,301  ,pesos;  the 
other  across  the  Rio  Verde,  which  cost  14,206  pesos;  and  the  third 
across  the  Rio  Licey,  at  a  cost  of  18,694  pesos. 
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ECUADOR. 

Centenary. — On  November  18  last  the  city  of  Loja  celebrated  the 
first  centenary  of  its  independence. 

Compulsory  military  service. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
has  issued  a  decree  putting  in  effect,  on  May  24,  1921,  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  compulsory  military  service. 

Important  books. — A  decree  has  been  issued  authorizing  the 
Ecuadorean  Government  to  print  4,000  copies  each  of  the  following 
works;  Index  of  an  Essay  on  the  Compilation  of  Ecuadorean  Laws, 
by  Dr.  Adolfo  B.  Serrano,  and  a  Ke}’  to  Ecuadorean  Laws,  by 
Manuel  A.  Yepez. 

GUATEMALA. 

Prevention  of  gambling. — In  order  to  discourage  and  prevent 
gambling  in  the  Republic  the  Executive  power  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  gambling  devices  and  articles  used  in  games  of 
chance. 

Electric  light  and  power. — The  municipality  of  Cuyotenango 
has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant. 

Annual  fair. — The  municipality  of  Jilotepeque,  Department  of 
Jalapa,  has  been  authorized  by  the  National  Government  to  hold 
fairs  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  December  of  each  year. 

Concessions  solicited. — The  following  persons  and  companies 
have  petitioned  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  permission  to 
establish  new  industries  in  the  Republic:  Jesus  Castro  Lezano,  for 
the  manufacture  of  machines  for  the  generation  of  acetylene  gas; 
Carl  Tuttle,  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  for  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  hogs  for  breeding  and  food  purposes,  as  w^ell  as  for  the 
installation  of  a  packing  plant;  the  Central  American  Agricultural 
Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  paper  bags,  twine,  etc.;  and  Daniel 
Saymoya  C.,  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  a  bathing  resort  at 
Lake  .^atitlan. 

HAITI. 

Peruvian  vice  consul  in  Jacmel. — The  Haitian  Government 
has  recognized  Sefior  F.  Lemoine  as  Peruvian  vice  consul  in  Jacmel. 

New  councilor  of  state. — M.  James  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
councilor  of  state  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
M.  Denis  St.  Aude. 

The  Haitian  Patriotic  Union. — The  Haitian  Patriotic  Union 
has  lately  been  founded  in  Port  au  Prince  to  develop  national  inter¬ 
ests.  The  following  executive  committee  was  elected:  H.  Georges 
Sylvain,  delegate  administrator;  M.  P.  Thoby,  general  secretary; 
M.  Morpeau,  treasurer;  and  M.  C.  Rosemond,  recorder. 

American-Haitian  Red  Cross. — Several  prominent  American  and 
Haitian  ladies  have  decided  to  found  an  American-Haitian  Red 
Cross  Association  to  care  for  the  poor. 
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Reception  of  the  German  minister  plenipotentiary. — In 
November  the  President  of  the  Republic  received  in  audience  Herr 
M.  Zeitelmann,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  Germany  to  Haiti. 

MEXICO. 

Discovery  of  an  arch.®ological  monument. — About  10  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  town  of  Papantla,  Vera  Cruz,  an  Aztec  monument 
has  been  discovered  which  contains  seven  floors.  As  it  contains  the 
characteristic  “stone  of  sacrifices”  (sacrificial  altar)  it  is  believed 
that  the  ruins  were  once  a  temple. 

Radium  ward  in  the  general  hospital. — A  new  ward  has 
lately  been  opened  in  the  general  hospital  for  radium  treatment  and 
is  provided  with  20,000  pesos  worth  of  this  precious  metal. 

Universal  Grand  Fair  in  Milan. — The  Mexican  Government 
has  accepted  the  official  invitation  to  participate  in  the  Universal 
Grand  Fair  to  take  place  in  Milan  in  the  coming  month  of  April. 
The  department  of  industry,  commerce,  and  labor  has  invited  Mexican 
manufacturers  and  producers  to  prepare  an  extensive  line  of  sam¬ 
ples  of  Mexican  products  and  raw  materials  to  be  sent  to  the  grand 
fair  in  Italy. 

Electric  plant. — The  Federal  President  has  conceded  the  sum  of 
20,000  pesos  to  the  government  of  the  State  of  Guerrero  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  an  electric  plant  in  the  city  of  Chilpancingo. 

Telephone  service.— The  Government  has  made  a  contract 
with  a  Mexican  company  to  establish  and  operate  a  telephone  service 
between  the  towns  of  El  Oro  and  Hidalgo  and  other  points  in  the 
States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  and  between  the  cities  of  Toluca, 
State  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Automobile  road. — An  automobile  road  has  been  opened  by  the 
city  government  of  Guadalajara  from  Uie  city  to  Colonia  Seatle. 

Postage  on  periodical  pubucations. — ^Article  219  of  the  Postal 
Code  now  in  effect  in  Mexico  has  been  changed  as  follows:  Second- 
class  mail  in  the  form  of  periodical  publications  mailed  by  publishers 
is  divided  into  two  groups — first,  informative  and  politicsd  publica¬ 
tions  of  present  interest,  and  second,  publications  which  are  not  of 
this  character,  papers  carrying  serial  stories  or  matter  which  is  not  of 
such  pressing  interest  and  does  not  need  such  quick  delivery.  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  first  group  require  3  centavos  postage  for  each  500 
grains  or  a  fraction  thereof,  and  the  second  group  6  centavos  for  each 
500  grams  or  fraction  thereof.  Prospectuses  and  first  numbers  of 
publications  of  both  groups  will  be  circulated  free. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  map  of  Nicaragua. — ^The  department  of  f  omen  to  has  com¬ 
missioned  Engineer  Alfonso  Iglesias  to  prepare  a  map  of  the  Republic 
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in  accordance  with  data  furnished  by  the  governors  of  the  depart¬ 
ments.  The  boundary  lines  between  Nicaragua  and  the  neighboring 
Republics  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  are  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  agreements  made  with  these  countries.  The  map  wiD 
show  the  completed  highways  of  the  Republic  and  those  which  are 
to  be  constructed. 

Franking  privilege  to  newspapers. — recent  Executive  de¬ 
cree  grants  the  franking  privilege  to  Nicaraguan  newspapers  mailed 
to  any  of  the  Central  American  States. 

Commemorative  stamps. — An  issue  of  stamps  commemorative  of 
the  centenary  of  the  political  independence  of  Nicaragua  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1821,  bearing  engravings  of  busts  of  some  of  the  patriots  who 
took  part  in  the  movement  for  independence,  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Government.  An  issue  of  100,000  stamps  of  the  denomination  of 
50  centavos,  having  a  bust  of  Ruben  Dario,  the  national  poet,  will 
also  be  made. 

Report  of  department  of  public  works. — The  department  of 
fomento  and  public  works  has  ordered  printed  350  copies  of  the  report 
of  that  department  for  1920. 

Military  hospital. — The  war  department  proposes  to  establish  a 
military  hospital  at  Campo  de  Marte.  Dr.  B.  F.  Norwood  has  been 
appointed  military  physician,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  at  the  fort  in 
Campo  de  Marte. 

Inauguration  of  President  Chamorro. — Sefior  Diego  Manuel 
Chamorro,  who  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  on  October 
3,  1920,  was  officially  inducted  into  office  on  January  1,  1921.  The 
following  are  the  members  of  his  cabinet:  Sefior  Mfiximo  H.  Zepeda, 
minister  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Venancio  Montalv&n,  minister  of 
finance;  Gen.  Tomfts  Masfs,  minister  of  public  works;  and  Sefior 
Humberto  Pesos  Diaz,  minister  of  interior. 

President’s  message. — A  message  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  Congress  on  November  20,  1920,  recommended  (1)  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  San  Miguelito  on  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  Monkey  Point  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  (2)  the  nationalization  of 
the  Pacific  Railway;  and  (3)  the  consolidation  of  the  external  debt. 
The  President  accompanied  his  message  with  a  central  contract, 
three  other  contracts,  and  a  financial  plan.  The  central  contract 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  mixed  railway  commission,  with 
headquarters  in  Managua,  to  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  Jhe 
Atlantic  Railway  and  the  operation  of  the  Pacific  Railway.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  Pacific  Railway  for  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  $300,000  cash  and  $1,450,000  in  bonds.  An  issue  of  15- 
year  gold  bonds,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  annually  and  having  a 
sinking  fund,  is  provided  for,  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Atlantic  Railway,  the  retirement  of  other 
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bonds,  the  conservation  of  the  proposed  Atlantic  Railway,  etc. 
These  recommendations  and  contracts  of  the  President  require  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

PANAMA. 

Labor  union. — The  Federation  of  Pan  American  Laborers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  elected  President  Harding  honorary 
member  of  the  union  and  Samuel  Gompers  honorary  president  of 
the  same. 

Tourists. — In  Februarj*  last  two  steamers,  with  100  tourists  each, 
arrived  in  Cristobal. 

Aviation  landing. — An  aviation  station  is  being  constructed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coaling  station  near  San  Cristobal.  Two 
dredges  were  used  in  the  leveling  and  filling  in  of  the  land. 

PARAGUAY. 

First  National  Medical  Congress. — ^A  preliminary  meeting 
was  held  in  November,  1920,  in  Asuncion  by  Paraguayan  physicians 
for  the  appointment  of  an  organization  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  arrangement  for  the  First  National  Medical  Congress.  The 
committee  elected  was  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Luis  E.  Migone; 
secretary,  Dr.  Manuel  Ubieta;  and  members,  Drs.  Carlos  Silva  and 
Pedro  L.  Barbosa.  The  congress  takes  place  in  the  present  month 
of  March,  and  the  chief  topics  to  be  brought  under  discussion  are 
hookworm  disease,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases. 

Fourth  International  Sanitary  Conference. — The  Paraguayan 
delegates  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  Montevideo  were 
Drs.  Juan  Francisco  Recalde  and  Fernando  Abente  Haedo. 

New  consulate. — The  Government  has  created  a  new  Paraguayan 
consulate  in  Brunswik,  Germany,  appointing  Se&or  F.  W.  Otto  as 
consul. 

Paraguayans  of  to-day. — A  new  book  has  appeared  in  Buenos 
Aires,  which  is  the  work  of  William  Parker,  entitled  “Paraguayans 
of  To-day.”  It  is  one  of  the  series  which  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
New  York  has  commissioned  Mr.  Parker  to  prepare. 

PERU. 

Consulate  in  the  Congo. — A  Peruvian  consulate  in  the  Congo 
State  of  Africa  has  been  created  by  presidential  decree,  and  Sefior 
Georges  L.  Lorrain  appointed  consul.  The  recently  appointed 
Peruvian  consul  in  Boston  is  Sefior  Alejandro  G.  Riveros. 

New  Peruvian  Minister  to  Ecuador. — ^The  ministry  of  foreign 
relations  has  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  Peru  to  Ecuador,  Sefior  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  who 
was  Peruvian  minister  to  Japan. 
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Delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. — 
The  Government  has  appointed  Sefior  Enrique  P.  Molinatti  Peruvian 
delegate  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome,  to 
replace  the  late  Sefior  Manuel  M.  Messona. 

General  Census  of  the  Republic. — The  President  has  been 
authorized  by  congress  to  effect  the  general  census  of  the  Republic  as 
soon  as  possible.  - 

New  theater. — A  new  theater  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  persons 
is  being  built  in  the  city  of  Callao.  The  stage  and  arrangements  of 
the  theater  are  fitted  for  the  production  of  plays  requiring  diflBcult 
scenic  effects  and  a  large  company. 

Congress  of  mayors. — A  congress  of  mayors  is  being  arranged  for 
in  the  city  of  Lima.  Several  of  the  most  important  cities  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  send  their  chief  executive  to  the  congress 
which  will  take  place  on  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  Peru. 

Hospital  Santa  Rosa. — A  company  has  been  formed  in  Lima  to 
establish  a  private  hospital,  to  be  known  as  the  Santa  Rosa  hospital. 
This  institution  will  be  located  near  Miraflores. 

SALVADOR. 

Bureau  of  public  health. — The  President  of  the  Republic  has 
issued  a  decree  containing  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  bureau 
of  public  health.  The  principal  object  of  the  bureau,  whose  officials 
consist  of  a  director  general,  chiefs  of  sections,  and  other  employees, 
is  to  transact  the  business  connected  with  the  public  health  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
and  up-to-date  methods. 

Societies. — El  Vicentino  is  the  name  of  a  society  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city  of  San  Vicente  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  popular 
culture  and  material  and  moral  progress  in  the  department  of  Vicen¬ 
tino.  An  athletic  club  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Santiaguefio 
and  a  casino  at  La  Union. 

Street  cleaning. — The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  contracted  for 
the  cleaning  of  its  streets.  Estimates  were  received  and  the  contract 
let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Poems. — ^The  Government  of  Salvador  has  been  petitioned  to  print 
for  account  of  the  State  3,000  copies  of  the  collection  of  poems  of 
Armando  Rodriguez  Portillo. 

New  review. — A  new  commercial  review,  entitled  “La  Union,” 
was  recently  founded  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 

Proposed  Central  American  pedagogic  congress. — Prelimi¬ 
nary  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  holding  of  a  Central  American 
pedagogic  congress,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  will  be  the 
standardizing  of  the  educational  systems  of  Central  America. 
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URUGUAY. 

Delegates  to  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. — 
The  President  has  appointed  as  delegates  from  Uruguay  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  Uru¬ 
guayan  minister  to  France,  and  Sefior  Benjamin  Fernfindez  y  Medina, 
Uruguayan  minister  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Rank  of  assistant  secretary  of  state. — By  presidential 
decree  the  assistant  secretary  of  state  holds  the  same  degree  of 
diplomatic  rank  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  first  class. 

Milk  laboratory. — The  Government  has  created  a  branch  of  the 
council  of  departmental  administration  called  the  laboratory  for  the 
inspection  and  analysis  of  milk,  with  the  following  duties:  The  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  milk  sold  to  the  public;  the  analysis  of  substitutes  for 
for  mothers’  milk;  the  analysis  of  products  obtained  by  the  use  of 
lactobacillus;  and  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  wet  nurses.  The 
laboratory  will  establish  a  standard  to  be  maintained  in  milk  and 
related  products  sold  to  the  public. 

Vital  statistics. — In  the  10-months’  period  between  January 
and  October,  1920,  the  vital  statistics  of  Montevideo  were  as  follows: 
Births,  8,813;  marriages,  2,913;  and  deaths,  6,533,  the  population 
being  in  October  361,186  inhabitants. 

Day  of  rest. — Congress  has  passed  a  law  that,  at  least  once 
a  week,  a  day  of  rest  be  allowed  to  all  automobile  or  carriage  drivers 
working  on  a  salary,  as  well  as  to  domestic  servants. 

Diplomatic  title. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  October  15, 
1918,  reorganizing  the  qualifications  for  a  diplomatic  career,  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  has  issued  a  decree  regulating  the 
granting  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  diplomacy.  The  decree  states 
that  aspirants  to  the  title  shall  have  completed  the  same  studies  as 
the  law  students  in  the  school  of  law  and  social  sciences  with  the 
exceptions  of  civil  law,  which  subject  they  shall  take  with  the 
students  in  the  notary’s  course.  Students  may  enter  the  law  school 
to  study  the  subjects  for  diplomacy  under  the  following  conditions: 
1.  Those  who  have  obtained  satisfactory  marks  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  secondary  course  of  education  and  in  the  preparatory  studies 
for  the  advocate’s  course.  2.  The  bachelors  of  science  and  letters. 
3.  The  present  secretaries  and  officials  of  legations.  4.  The  present 
employees  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  qualified  as  notaries. 
The  title  of  doctor  of  diplomacy  will  be  given  by  the  faculty  with  the 
same  formalities  as  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  and  social  sciences. 
The  doctors  of  law  and  social  sciences  who  desire  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  diplomacy  must  take  the  subjects  of  diplomatic  law, 
history  of  treaties,  and  practices  of  the  office  of  chancelor. 
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Flower  show. — The  Jeanne  D’Arc  Society  organized  a  flower 
show  in  Montevideo,  for  which  the  Government  contributed  a  sum 
of  money  to  help  defray  the  expenses. 

VENEZUELA. 

Public  official  decorated. — The  National  Government  has 
awarded  to  Dr.  Jos6  Antonio  Linares,  in  charge  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  the  decoration  of  the  bust  of  the  liberator,  of  the 
second  class  of  the  order. 

Death  of  Venezuelan  minister  in  Brazil. — On  December  1, 
1920,  Dr.  Emilio  Constantino  Guerrero,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  to  Brazil,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Guerrero  had  been,  previous  to  his  diplomatic  appointment 
July  1,  1914,  President  of  the  federal  court  and  the  court  of  casation 
and  Acting  President  of  the  Republic.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Venezuelan  Academy  of  the  Language;  member  of  the  Venezuelan 
delegation  of  the  Iberian  American  Institute  of  Comparative  Law; 
honorary  member  of  the  Academies  of  Jurisprudence  and  of  History 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  of  the  Mexican  Academies  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Statistics  and  of  Astronomy;  honorary  member  of  the 
Sociedad  Juridico  Literaria  of  Quito;  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Argentine  Institute.  He  was  president  of  the  revisory  committee 
on  civil  law,  representative  in  the  national  congress,  and  vice  president 
of  the  College  of  Lawyers  of  the  Federal  District.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat  he  was  a  writer,  having  published 
works  of  history,  a  novel,  poems,  and  a  philological  dictionary. 

New  aqueduct. — ^The  construction  of  a  new  aqueduct  has  been 
ordered  in  Barquisimeto,  capital  of  the  State  of  Lara.  The  new 
system  will  furnish  25  liters  of  water  per  second  and  will  bring  the 
water  from  the  same  watershed  of  Titicare  as  the  old  system. 

Decree  concerning  sealed  paper. — By  a  recent  presidential 
decree  the  edition  of  292,000  sheets  of  sealed  paper  was  approved 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  sealed  paper.  The  paper  was  furnished 
by  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 
Each  leaf  bears  the  impression  of  a  seal  with  the  coat  of  arms  and 
inscription,  contains  64  lines,  and  at  the  bottom  bears  the  number  of 
the  sheet.  The  seals,  numbering,  and  lines  are  of  different  colors  in 
accordance  with  each  of  the  five  classes  of  seals  of  this  edition. 

Gold  medal. — In  the  Exposition  del  Libro  (Book  Exposition) 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Congress  of  Tucum4n,  the  National  Library  of  Venezuela  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  and  diploma  for  its  contribution  to  the 
exposition. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  28,  1921. 


Subject. 


AROENTIN*. 

Area  sown  In  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats,  1920-21  crop  year.. 


I  nmrporetion  and  corporation  taxes  in  Argentina . 

Official  estimates  of  live  stock  in  Argentina . 

Construction  of  railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Patagon&t . 


BOtIVIA. 

Commission  of  social  reform  established _ 

Electric  current  and  central  power  stations. 

BRAin.. 

Brazilian  sugar  crop,  1920-21 . 


Budget  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  year  1921 . 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  for  1919 . 

Market  for  .scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies. 


Raring  of  “Morro  do  Castello*’  (hill  in  the  center  of  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Rio). 

Railways  operating  in  Braril . 

Market  for  scientific  apparatus  and  lalMratory  supplies . 


Construction  of  quays  in  Bio  dc  Janeiro . 

Market  for  .\meriran  scientific  books . 

Importation  of  automobiles  into  Brazil  from  January,  1907,  to 
Tune  30, 1920. 

Necessity  of  allowing  credits  of  from  90  to  120  days  to  Importers 
of  Brazil. 

Electrification  of  the  “Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  do  Brazil” . 

Rubber  exports  during  November,  1920 . 


1920.  , 

Oct.  26  I  Vi.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .\ires. 
Nov.  20  I  Do. 

Nov.  30  Do. 

..do _ I  Do. 


Oct.  22  1  W.  Duval  Brown,  consul  at 
La  Psz. 

Nov.  11  I  Do. 


Cr.  T.  Colman,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Nov.  .5  I  Do. 

Nov.  10  I  T.  Haeberle,  consul  in 

charge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Nov.  14  i  Ezra  M.  Lawton,  consul  at 
Sao  Paulo. 

Nov.  IR  I  .\.  T.  Haeberle. 

Nov.  19  Do. 

.do . I  .Raronel  T.  Iiee,  consul  at 

Porto  .Megre.  • 

Nov.  20  I  A.  T.  Haeberle. 

.do .  Do. 

..do . I  Do. 


Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants . 

cmtK. 

New  consulate  established  at  .\rica . 

Market  for  typewriters  in  Concepcion . 

Reissuing  of  patent  certificates  by  Chilean  patent  office . 

Settlement  of  strike  and  increase  of  rates  on  the  .\rica-La  Paz 
Railway. 

Beginning  of  work  upon  the  sugar  plantation  at  Tacna . 

Data  regaitling  the  use  of  the  international  metric  system  in 
foreign  countries. 

rowMoiA. 

Cattle  raising  in  Colombia . 

CUBA. 

Laws  of  Cuba  with  respect  to  personal  property . 

Foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  during  fiscal  year,  1918-19 . 

N orwegian  granite  paving  blocks  for  Santa  Clara . 

Port  tonnage  of  Cienfuegos . 


.  Dec.  4 
.  Dec.  6 

.!  Dec.  14 


Do. 

Do. 

Geoiw  H.  Pickercll,  consul 
at  Para. 

Samuel  T.  Lee. 


Highway  transportation . 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Local  waterworks,  municipal  purchase  of.... 


Municipal  improvements. 
Customs  receipts  for  Puert 


ifpts  for  Puerto  Plata . 

Economic  conditions . 

Record  year  (1920)  for  Dominican  foreign  tr^e. 


1  Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
'  .\rica. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul 
at  Concepcion. 

I  Carl  K.  Delchman,  consul 
general  at  Valparaiso. 
Homer  Brett. 

Dec.  14  I  Do. 

Dec.  24  I  Carl  F.  Deichman. 


E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Nov.  22  i  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul 
I  general  at  Habana. 

Dec.  8  I  Do. 

Dec.  24  !  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien¬ 
fuegos. 

Do. 

1 

1921 

1  Jan.  12 


1920  , 

Dec.  2  I  W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

...do . !  Do. 

Dec.  3  Do. 

Dec.  4  Do. 

Dec.  6  Geo.  A.  Maklnson,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santa  Domingo. 
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Reports  received  to  Sanuary  28,  1921 — CoDtinued. 


DounncAN  REPUBUc — pontinued.  : 

Market  for  American  ty  pewritersin  the  Republic . i 

Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants  in  the  Rwublic . ’ 

Review  of  present  economic,  commercial,  and  financial  situation 
in  the  Republic . 


Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  1919 . 

Market  for  scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies. 
Financial  situation  in  Ecuador . 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 


Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants  in  Guatemala. 


Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice 
consul  at  Guatemala  City. 


Petroleum  development  at  Puerto  .Vngel. 
Advertising  in  Chihuahua . 


Condition  of  cotton  crop  in  Lower  California.. 


Lloyd  Burlington,  consul  at 
Salina  Cruz. 

J.  B.  Stewart,  consul  at  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul  at 
Mexicali. 


Dissemination  of  trade  information. 
Development  of  the  sugar  industry . . 


Henn-  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  Corinto. 


Steamship  line  building  in  Colon . ]  Dec.  7 

The  third  bonded  warehouse  in  Colon . !  Dec.  8 

Abrasive  sand  discovered  near  Colon .  Dec.  9 

New  building  for  cable  company  in  Cristobal .  Dec.  13 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Immigration  into  Paraguay .  Oct.  11 

Condition  of  Government  coloniesiii  Paraguay .  Oct.  20 

Cattle  fair  in  Paraguay .  Oct.  2.5 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  fur  Septembw .  Oct.  26 

.^gncultural  notes .  Nov.  10 

American  company  in  Paraguay  to  extend  its  activities .  Dec.  1 

Establishment  of  private  clinic  for  sick .  Dec.  4 

Financial  notes .  Dec.  10 


George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  .\suncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Statistical  information  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  1919 . j  Nov.  22 

Bill  providing  for  the  taxing  of  a  general  census  of  Republic 

during  the  present  fiscal  year .  Dec.  2 

Hunting  of  wild  animals  prohibited  in  Peni .  Dec.  22 

Regulauons  regarding  the  registration  of  all  vicuna  skins . . .  .do . 

SALVADOR.  I 

Telephone  directory .  Nov.  17 

Electric  light  company  authorized . I  Dec.  7 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Callao- Lima. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  San  Salvador. 

Do. 


Opportunities  for  settlers  in  Uruguay . i  Oct.  29 

The  market  for  trailers .  Nov.  24 

Annual  motor  vehicle  registration  fees .  Dec.  17 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Fire  insurance  carried  by  merchants  in  district .  Nov.  30 

Coffee  shipments  from  Maracaibo,  N ovember,  1920 . !  Dec.  3 

Steamship  passenrar  service . I  Dec.  11 

Market  for  scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies . ^  Dec.  19 

New  wireless  stations  and  wireless  lines  in  Venezuela .  Dec.  22 


Dudley  G.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  P.  Oarrety,  consul 
at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Dudley  G.  Dw3n'e. 


(Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  December,  1920.] 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Biografia  del  General  Manuel  Belgrano.  Fundador  de  la  independencia  nacional, 
pensamiento  y  accidn.  Por  Comisidn  nacional  homenaje.  Buenos  Aires,  Ferrari 
Hnos.,  1920.  61  (3)  p.  8°. 

Birds  of  La  Plata.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1920.  pis. 
8°.  2  vols. 

Dr.  Pelagio  B.  Luna,  vicepresidente  de  la  nacidn,  1916-1919.  In  mem^riam.  Minis- 
terio  del  Interior.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  de  Martino,  1920.  236  p.  4°. 

Intervencidn  nacional  en  Catamarca,  Abril  de  1918  a  Enero  de  1920.  Ministerio  del 
Interior.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  de  Martino,  1920.  162  p.  4°. 

Memoria  y  balance  general  de  la  casa  matriz  y  sucursales  correspoudientes  al  21° 
ejercicio  anual  terminado  el  31  de  Agosto  de  1920.  Banco  el  Hc^r  Ai^entino. 
Buenos  Aires,  Cabaut  y  Cla.,  1920.  19  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  del  Interior  presentada  al  honorable  Congreso  de  la  nacidn, 
1919-1920.  Tomos  1-2.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  de  Martino,  1920.  4°.  2  vols. 

Mensaje  del  presidente  de  la  nacidn  Doctor  Hipolfto  Yrigoyen  al  abrir  las  sesiones 
del  nuevo  congreso.  Mayo  de  1920.  Buenos  Aires,  A.  de  Martino,  1920.  52  p.  8°. 

BRAZIL. 

Annuario  Demographico.  Sec^So  de  estatistica  demographo-sanitaria.  Directoria 
do  servigo  sanitario  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo.  Anno  XXV,  1918.  Volumes  1-2. 
SSo  Paulo,  Typ.  do  Diario  Official,  1920.  4°.  2  vols. 

Memoriae  do  Instituto  Oswaldo  Cruz.  Anno  1920,  Tomo  XII,  Fasciculo  1.  Rio  de 
Janeiro-Manguinhos,  1920.  illus.  77,  70  p.  8°. 

Mensagem  e  proposta  de  orgamento  en\iada8  k  asscmblda  dos  representantes  do  estado 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  na  4*  sessao  ordinaria  da  8*  legislatura  em  20  de  Setembro 
de  1920.  Porto  Alegre,  Officinas  graphicas  d’A  FederagSo,  1920.  118  p.  4°. 

Revista  da  sociedad  de  geographia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Tomos  22-24.  Annos  de  1909, 
1910,  1911.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919.  284  p.  8°. 

Revista  do  Museu  Paulista.  Tomo  XI.  Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  Diario  Official,  1919.  vii, 
ii,  928  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 


Anuario  estadfstico  de  las  escuelas  particulares  subvencionadas  1920.  Ministerio  de 
instruccidn  piiblica.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Lagunas  &  Co.,  1920.  88  p. 
8°. 

Ensenanza  vocacional  primaria  o  de  cuarto  grado.  Reglamento  jeneral  aprobado 
por  decreto  supremo  No.  3308  de  31  de  Mayo  de  1920.  Inspeccidn  jeneral  de 
instruccidn  primaria.  Santiago,  Imprenta  Lagunas  &  Co.,  1920.  22  p.  8°. 

Ley  No.  3654  sobre  educacidn  primaria  obligatoria.  Publicada  en  el  Diario  Ofi> 
cial  No.  12755  de  26  de  Agosto  de  1920.  Ministerio  de  instruccion  piiblica. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Lagunas  &  Go.,  1920.  54  p.  12°. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  industria  y  obras  publicas  presentada  al  congreso  nacional 
en  1920.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Cervantes,  1920.  195  p.  8°. 

Plan  de  estudios  i  reglamento  del  instituto  superior  de  educacion  ffsica.  Universidad 
de  Chile.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1919.  14  p.  8°. 

Su  desarrollo;  su  organizacion  actual.  Contribucion  al  1°'  congreso  odontoldjico 
Latino  Americano,  Montevideo — Setiembre  de  1920.  Escuela  dental  de  Chile. 
Imprenta  Universitaria,  1920.  95  p,  8°. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Informes  de  loe  gobernadoree  del  Atldntico,  Caldas,  Cauca  y  Cundinainarr«  ■ 
al  Ministerio  de  Gobiemo,  sobre  el  servico  pdblicio  y  condiciones  genera., 
loe  reepectivoe  departamentoe.  Anexoe  a  la  memoria  de  gobierno  en 
gotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919.  51  p.  8°.  “'l  ^ 

Informe  que  el  Minietro  de  Gobierno  rinde  al  Congreso  de  1919  y  document^,,,  AUii 
1-2)  y  1920.  BogotA,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919-1920.  8®.  4  vole. 

Memoria  que  el  Ministro  de  Guerra  Presenta  a  la  Consideracidn  de  los  Honor-’  ’ 
Miembroe  de  la  Repreeentacidn  Nacional,  en  sue  seeionee  de  1920.  '  > 

Talleree  del  Eetado  Mayor  General,  1920.  liii,  55(i)p.  8®.  . 

COPTA  RICA. 

RubAn  Darfo  en  Coeta  Rica  (189J,  ’  892).  Cuentoe  y  vereoe  artfculoe  y  cronicae.  San 
JoeA,  GartJfa  Monge  y  Cfa.,  Editores,  1920.  110  p.  12°. 

"  CCBA. 

Balance  general  de  loe  crAdi’oe  concedidos.  Lae  leyee  de  preeupuestoe  para  ejecuciAn 
de  obrae  y  preetacion  de  ^rvicioe  y  de  loe  cualee  dispone  el  departamento,  corree- 
pondiente  al  periodo  del  1°  de  Julio  de  1918  al  30  de  Junio  de  1919.  Secretaria 
de  Obrae  Pdblicae.  Habana,  LApez,  Prado  y  FemAndez,  1919.  43, 43  p.  4°, 

ECUADOR. 

9  de  Octubre  de  1920.  .\mAiica  libre.  Obra  dedicada  a  conmemorar  el  centenario 
de  la  independencia  de  G\iayaquil,  1820-1920.  Publicada  por  la  Empreea 
periodfetica  prensa  Ecuatoriana,  Director  Carlos  Manuel  Noboa,  1920.  illue. 
384  p.  4°. 

HAITI. 

The  conquest  of  Haiti.  By  Herbert  J.  Seligmann.  Articles  and  documents  reprinted 
from  The  Nation,  1920.  60  p.  12°. 

MEXICO. 

Anales  del  Institute  GeolAgico  de  MAxico.  Numero  9.  DepAsitos  diatomfferos  en  el 
Valle  de  Toxi  Ixtlahuaca,  Eetado  de  MAxico.  Manantiales  en  el  pueblo  de  Tepexi 
de  Rodriguez,  e  de  Puebla.  Por  Enrique  Dfaz  Lozano.  MAxico.  Secretaria 
de  GobemaciAn,  DirecciAn  de  Talleres  GrAficos,  1920.  pis.  maps.  29  p.  4°. 

Handbook  of  Mexican  properties  and  securities  1920-21.  First  edition.  Compilod 
by  J.  S.  Curtiss  Ac  Co.  El  Paso,  Texas,  Published  by  J.  S.  Curtiss  &  Co.,  1920. 
390  p.  8°. 

Programs  para  loe  trabajos  del  ano  de  1919.  DirecciAn  de  estudios  biolAgices.  MAxico, 
Secretaria  de  Agricultura  y  Fomente,  1919.  6  p.  8°. 

NICARAGUA. 

Informe  de  la  comisiAn  de  crAdite  publico  (1917-1919).  Presentado  al  Excmo.  Seflor 
Presidente  de  la  Republica.  Gral.  Emiliano  Chamorro.  Managua,  1920.  187  p. 
4°. 

PERU. 

CAdigo  de  aduanas.  EdiciAn  oficial.  Lima,  Imp.  Torres  Aguirre,  1920.  vii,  89,  v  p. 

8°. 

Comercio  Exterior  del  Peru  en  el  afio  1919.  Ministerio  de  Hacienda.  Superinten* 
dencia  General  de  Aduanas.  Callao,  1920.  xliii  p.  4°. 

Tarifa  de  derechos  aduaneros.  Lima,  Torres  .Cguirre,  1920.  100  p.  8°. 
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SALVADOR. 

'ario  Estadlstico  de  1919.  Direccidn  general  de  estadislica.  San  Salvador, 
ita  Rafael  Reyes,  1920.  98  p.  8°. 

la  actuacidn  de  la  cancilleria  Salvadorefia  relativa  a  la  aceptacion  y  adhesidn 
de  X..  Salvador  al  pacto  intemacional.  Liga  de  las  Naciones.  Ministerio  de  rela- 
cionos  exteriores.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  v,  40  p.  8®. 

de  hacienda  y  cr^dito  publico  correspondiente  al  ano  de  1919,  presentada  a 
’  iscniblea  nacional  en  bus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1920.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta 
nal,  1920.  173  p.  4°. 

patriotismo  y  el  idioma.  Discurso  de  contestacion  al  discurso  del  doctor  don 
Manuel  Castro  Ramirez,  pronunciadoe  en  el  lO  solemne  de  su  entrada  en  la 
‘ ‘Academia  Salvadorefia ”  correspondiente  de  la '  Real  Academia  Espafiola,”  cele- 
brado  el  14  de  julio  en  el  salon  de  actos  academicos  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de 
El  Salvador.  For  Alonso  Reyes-Guerra.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Rafael  Reyes, 
1920.  32  p.  8°. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Alsea  texts  and  myths.  By  Leo  J.  Frachtenberg.  Buicau  of  American  Ethnology. 
Washington,  1920.  304  p.  8®. 

Annual  report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pro  -^rvation  Society,  1920.  To 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printers,  1920. 
X,  449  p.  8®. 

Barnes’s  Federal  Code.  1921  supplement  containing  all  Federal  statutes  of  general 
and  public  nature  enacted  during  the  years  lOl®  and  1920,  with  tables  of  statistics 
and  cross  references.  Edited  by  Uriah  Bar'-  .  Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Co.,  1920.  xxiii,  503  p.  8®. 

Functions  and  policies  of  the  Federal  reserve  system.  Address  by  W.  P.  G.  Harding, 
governor  Federal  Reserve  Board,  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  September  16,  1920.  8®.  j^imp. 

Mineral  industry;  its  statistics,  technology  and  trade  during  1919.  Volume  28.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (Inc.),  1920.  xix,  902,  16  p.  4®. 

Report  of  the  Federal  trade  commission  on  commercial  wheat  flour  milling.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.  P.  O.,  1920.  118  p.  8®. 

Rockefeller  Foundation  annual  report,  1919.  New  York,  The  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  1920.  illus.  xi.  449  p.  8®. 

Stowing  of  ship  cargoes.  By  Thomas  Rothwell  Taylor.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1920. 
350  p.  8®.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Miscellaneous  Series 
No.  92. 

The  United  States  of  America:  A  study  in  international  organization.  By  James 
Brown  Scott,  A.  M.,  J.  U.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 
xvii,  605  p.  4®.  (Publication  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.) 

URUGUAY. 

Actas  de  la  H.  Junta  de  Representantes  de  la  provincia  oriental  (Afios  1825-26-27). 

Montevideo,  Imprenta  El  Siglo  Hustrado,  1920.  456  p.  4®. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  1917.  Director  general 
de  estadfstica.  Montevideo,  Tip.  Modema,  1919.  xv,  560  p.  4®. 

Anuario  de  estadfstica  agrfcola;  afio  1918-1919.  Oficina  de  estadfstica  agrfcola.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  xliv,  315  p.  8®. 

Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  C4mara  de  representantes.  Tomos  263-275,  Enero  20  a 
Octubre  13  de  1919.  Montevndett,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919-1920.  4®.  8  vole. 
Diario  de  sesiones  de  la  H.  C&mara  de  Senadores  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 
Tomo  117,  sesiones  del  3  de  Junio  al  16  de  Setiembre  de  1919.  Tomo  108,  sesiones 
de  Septiembre  18  a  Octubre  15  de  1919.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919. 
•4®.  2  v’ob. 
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La  epopeya  de  Artigas.  Historia  de  loe  tiempoe  heroicoe  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental 
del  Uruguay.  Segunda  edicidn,  corregida  y  ampliada  por  el  autor.  Tomoe  1-2. 
Por  Juan  Zorilla  de  San  Marlin.  Barcelona,  Luis  Gili,  Librero-Editor,  1916-1917. 
12°.  2  vols. 

Legislacidn  aduanera.  Leyes,  decretoe,  resoluciones  y  reglamentoe  correspondientes 
a  las  aduanas  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  Recopiladoe  por  Vicente 
B.  Antufia.  Publicacidn  autorizada  por  el  superior  gobiemo  1919,  Tomo  VI. 
Montevideo,  Editor:  “El  Ateneo,  ”  1920.  195,  viii,  xiv  p.  8°. 

Memoria  de  la  Administracion  general  de  las  usinas  el^ctricas  del  estado.  Ejer- 
cicios  1916-1917  y  1917-1918.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  diagrs. 
143  p.  4°. 

Mensaje  del  Presidente,  15  de  Febrero  de  1920.  Monte\-ideo,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1920.  106  p.  8°. 

El  movimiento  del  estado  ci\’il  y  la  mortalidad  de  la  Repiiblica  Oriental  del  L^ruguay 
en  el  ano  1919.  Anuario  de  la  Direccion  G.  del  Registro  del  Estado  Civil.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  76  p.  4°.  ^ 

Opinidn  de  la  presidencia  de  la  repdblica  sobre  la  forma  de  resolver  el  problems  agri- 
cola  y  el  de  la  carestia  de  la  vida.  Subdivisidn  de  la  tierra.  Cooperativismo. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  Artistica,  de  Dornaleche  Hnos.,  1920.  100  p.  12°. 

Proyecto  de  la  direccion  de  arquitectura  del  Ministerio  de  obras  piiblicas  &  princi- 
pales  edificios  piiblicoe  y  privados  de  la  ciudad  de  Montevideo.  Montevideo, 
Publicacion  Oficial,  Presentada  al  1"  Congreso  Pan-Americano  de  Arquitectos, 
1920.  4°.  album. 

VENEZUELA. 

Origines  del  Gran  Mariscal  de  Ayacucho.  Discursoe  lefdoe  en  el  acto  de  la  recepcidn 
del  senor  D.  Felipe  Francia.  Caracas,  Tip.  Vargas,  1920.  47  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Arlim4tica  recreativa  para  ninos.  Por  Manuel  Ziiiiiga  IditLquez.  San  Salvador, 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1915.  xi,  152  p.  12°. 

Bases  para  un  congreso  Centroamericano  de  obreroe.  Alto  relieve  del  problems 
unionists  por  el  doctor  Eduardo  Alvarez.  San  Salvador,  Imp.  y  Enc.  de  J.  B 
Cisneros,  1920.  35  p.  8°. 

The  coconut  palm:  Its  culture  and  uses.  By  P.  J.  Wester.  Second  revised  edition. 
Manila,  Bureau  of  Printing,  1920.  illus.  map.  73  p.  8°. 

Foreign  exchange  and  the  present  banking  situation.  By  Walter  Lichtenstein. 
Published  by  the  City  Club  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  1920.  8  p.  12°. 

Markets  of  the  world.  A  series  of  economic  maps  and  statistical  abstracts  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  Published  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston.  Complied  by  General  Drafting  Co.  (Inc.),  New  York,  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  1920.  4°.  atlas. 

El  origen,  significado  y  valor  intemacional  de  la  doctrina  de  Monroe.  Por  Charle¬ 
magne  Tower.  W’ashington,  Dotacion  Carnegie  para  la  paz  intemacional,  1920. 
24  p.  8°. 

The  project  relative  to  a  court  of  arbitral  justice.  Draft  convention  and  report  adopted 
by  the  second  Us^e  peace  conference  of  1907,  with  an  introductory  note  by  James 
Brown  Scott.  Carnegie  endownment  for  international  peace.  Washington, 
Published  by  the  Endowment,  1920.  106  p.  8°. 

Straight  business  in  South  America.  By  James  H.  Collins.  New  York  and  London, 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1920.  xi,  305  p.  8°. 

Segundo  congreso  financiero  Panamericano.  Delegacidn  Colombians,  1920.  Bogoti, 
Imprenta  de  “La  Luz,”  1920.  56  p.  8°. 

Taft  papers  on  league  of  nations.  Edited  by  Theodore  Marburg,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  and 
Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1920.  xx,  340  p.  8°. 
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PERIODICALS. 

|Not  heretofore  listed.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Billiken.  La  Re\'i8ta  de  los  Nifioa.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

Boletin  Municipal,  .\vellaneda.  Monthly. 

Dogma  de  Mayo.  Intelecto,  Sentimiento  y  Labor.  Boletin  de  la  Asociacidn  Cultural 
Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Ingenieria.  Centro  Nacional  de  Ingenieros.  Buenos  Aires.  Semimonthly. 

Iras.  Los  Mejores  cuentos  de  los  Mejores  autoree.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

La  Raza.  Revista  Qiuncenal  de  Vinculacidn  Hispano- Americana.  Buenos  Aires. 
Semimonthly. 

La  Revista  de  Aviacion  y  Automovilismo.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

La  Itevista  de  las  Industrias  E14ctricas  y  Mecanicas.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Revista  Juridica  y  de  Ciencas  Sociales.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthlv. 

Revista  Semanal  de  Agricultura  y  Ganaderia.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

BOLIVIA. 

Boletin  Comercial  La  Paz.  Monthly. 

Germinal.  Seminario  de  actualidades.  Omro.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  October  24,  1920. 

La  Ley.  Santa  Cruz.  Irregular. 

El  Porvenir.  Politico,  literario,  comercial  e  industrial.  Magdalena.  Monthly. 

BRAZIL. 

Boletim  da  Agricultura,  Commercio  e  Industria.  O^n  de  Sec.  da  Agricultura, 
Industria,  Commercio,  Via^ao  e  Obras  Publicas.  Bahia.  Monthly. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Sio  Paulo.  Anno  1,  No.  1,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1920.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthly. 

A  Plant4a.  SSo  Paulo.  Daily. 

Revuta  Feminina.  Sao  Paulo.  Monthly. 

Revista  Maranhense.  Artes,  Ciencias  e  Letras.  S.  Luiz.  Monthly. 

CHILE. 

Revista  Ainerica.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Weekly. 

Revista  Chilena.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Monthly. 

COLOMBIA. 

Alma  Latina.  Revista  quincenal  ilustrada  de  literatura  y  variedades.  Bucaramanga. 
Semimonthly. 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Colombiana  de  Empleados.  Bucaramanga.  Monthly. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional.  San  Jose.  Monthly. 

Diario  del  Comercio.  Informacidn  e  intereses  generates.  6rgano  de  la  Asociacion 
general  del  comercio  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jose.  Daily. 

CUBA. 

Las  Antillas.  Afio  1,  No.  11,  October,  1920.  Habana.  Monthly. 

Revista  Azucarera  y  de  Agricultura.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  October,  1920.  Asociacidn  de 
Hacendades  y  Colonos  de  Cuba.  Habana.  Monthly. 

Revista  de  Comunicaciones.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July,  1920.  Habana.  Monthly. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Boletin  Oficial  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Estado  de  Sanidad  y  Benefiencia.  Santo  Domingo. 
Monthly. 

Omega.  Revista  de  Ciencias  y  Letras.  Ano  1,  No.  2-3,  April-May,  1920.  Tamboril. 
Monthly. 

ECUADOR. 

Ariel.  Destinada  a  defender  las  ideales  y  los  intereses  de  la  patria.  Afio  1,  No.  1, 
July,  1920.  Guayaquil.  Monthly. 

Boletin  de  Agricultura.  Quinta  Normal.  Afio  1,  No.  6,  June,  1920.  Ambato. 
Monthly. 

Manabi.  Ana  1,  No.  1,  October  18,  1920.  Quito.  Monthly. 
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Novcdadee.  Revista  Ilustrada  i  de  Actualidades  de  la  Editorial  mundo  modemo. 
Afio  1,  No.  1,  August,  1920.  Guayaquil.  Monthly. 

GtTATEUALA. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Instruccion  Publica.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  .September,  1920. 
Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

Diario  Nuevo.  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Daily. 

La  Evolucidn  Social.  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  August  15, 1920.  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Semi¬ 
monthly. 

Revista  Militar.  Organo  de  loe  Intereses  del  Ej^rcito.  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Semi¬ 
monthly. 

Diario  de  las  Sesiones  de  la  Asamblea  Nacional  Legislativa,  No.  1,  September  3,  1920. 
Guatemala,  Guatemala. 

HAm. 

Bulletin  OflBciel  du  D^partement  de  rAgriculture.  Port-au-Prince.  Irregular. 

HONDURAS. 

Boletin  del  Observatorio  Meteoroldgico  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Varones.  Ano  1, 
No.  1,  August,  1920.  ComayagQela.  Monthly. 

MEXICO. 

Accidn.  6rrano  del  Comite  Local  de  la  Confederacidn  Regional  Obrera  Mexicana. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Weekly. 

Album  Saldn.  Literatura,  Modas,  Artes,  etc.  Tomo  1,  No.  8,  March-April,  1919. 
Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

Boletin  de  la  Cimara  Nacional  de  Comercio  de  Colima.  Weekly. 

El  Correo  de  Italia.  Mdxico,  D.  F.  Weekly. 

Mondial.  Revista  Quincenal  Iluscrada.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Semimonthly. 

La  Raza.  Ilustrado  Hispaho-Americano.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  August  10,  1920.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  Weekly. 

Tic-Tac.  Tomo  1,  No.  1,  Nov.  28,  1920.  Guadalajara.  Weekly. 

NICARAGUA. 

Patria  Libre.  Segunda  Epoca.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  Nov.  10,  1920.  Managua.  Irregular 
Revista  Femenina  Ilustrada.  Managua.  Monthly. 

PERU. 

La  Critica.  Lima.  Semimonthly. 

SALVADOR. 

Boletin  de  Agricultura  y  Fomento.  Organo  de  Direccion  General  de  Agricultura  e 
Indiistrias.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  January,  1920.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

Boletin  Unionista.  San  Salvador.  Monthly.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  November,  1920. 
Cultura.  Re\’i8ta  Cientifica.  Organo  del  Centro  de  Estudiantes  Universitarios  de 
El  Salvadar.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  ^ptember,  1920.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

El  Mentor  Popular.  Semanario  politico  y  cultural  del  Dr.  Antonio  Reyes-Guerra. 
San  Salvador.  Weekly. 

Re\’ista  de  Revistas.  Ilustrada  de  literatura,  cioncias  y  artes.  San  Salvador. 
Monthly. 

Rub4n  Dario.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

URUGUAY. 

Arcadia.  Re\'i8ta  de  Ilustrada.  Afio  1,  No.  2,  May-July,  1920.  Montevideo. 

Boletin  Alensual.  Policia  Sanitaria  de  loe  .\niinales.  klontevideo.  Monthly. 

La  Exportacidn.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  December,  1919.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

Revista  &(ilitar  y  Naval.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  July,  1920.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

Tierra  de  Artigas.  Literatura,  artes,  cultura,  riqueza  nacional.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  July, 
1920.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

VENEZUELA. 

Asilo  de  La  Paz.  Ciudad  de  Bolivar.  Monthly. 

Boletin  Comercial  e  Industrial.  Informaciones  consulares  y  comerciales  publicadas 
por  la  Direccion  de  Politica  Comercial  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
Afio  1,  No.  1,  June,  1920.  Caracas.  Monthly. 


